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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  requirements  and  rules  printed  in 
this  bulletin  and  in  the  course  book. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood  the  student  should  make  inquiries  in 
the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this  when  puzzled 
about  any  aspect  of  his  record. 

A  general  meeting  is  held  once  each  quarter  at  which  the  requirements  for 
degrees  are  described  in  detail.  All  students  who  register  in  the  College  of 
Education  are  required  to  attend  these  meetings  until  the  requirements  are 
clearly  understood. 

IMPORTANT  RULES  RELATING  TO  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
FIRST-DAY  ABSENCES 

One-half  of  a  grade-point  is  deducted  from  the  grade  received  in  each  course 
from  which  the  student  is  absent  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter.  Students  present- 
ing excuses  for  such  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter 
in  which  they  are  incurred. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Punctual  and  regular  attendance  is  required  in  all  University  classes. 
Absences  may  lower  the  grade,  or  reduce  the  credit  in  any  course. 

CHAPEL  ASSEMBLY 

All  students,  including  unclassified  students,  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
required  to  attend  Chapel  Assembly.  For  absences  from  Chapel  Assembly 
grade-points  are  deducted  from  a  student's  record  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a 
grade-point  for  each  three  absences.  Students  presenting  excuses  for  absences 
must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  incurred. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  degrees. 

CHANGE   OF  REGISTRATION 

All  changes  of  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office. 
This  applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to 
another,  changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit"  or  vice  versa.  Changes  in  regis- 
tration may  be  made  during  the  first  week  of  a  quarter  without  fee.  After  the 
end  of  the  first  week  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  all  changes. 
No  change  in  registration  may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

VISITING  COURSES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  register  for  only  one  course  as  a 
"visitor."  They  may  not  register  for  "visiting"  courses  only.  One  or  more 
courses  must  be  taken  "for  credit."  In  registering,  "visiting"  courses  count  the 
same  as  courses  "for  credit"  as  far  as  fees  and  number  of  courses  taken  are 
concerned. 

SEQUENCES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  should  consult  their  departmental 
advisers  during  their  first  quarters  of  residence  concerning  principal  and  secondary 
sequences,  secure  copies  of  the  same,  and  file  them  in  the  Dean's  office  for 
approval. 

CONTINGENT  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  contingent  and  Junior  College  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  before 
the  student  has  been  credited  with  a  total  of  18  majors.  Limited-credit  courses 
give  only  half-credit  or  no  credit  after  the  student  has  18  or  27  majors.  Students 
are  held  responsible  for  errors  in  registering  for  such  courses. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  for  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  canceled  if  the  student 
fails  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  better  during  his  first  two  quarters. 

Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  should  make 
written  application  in  the  Dean's  office  early  during  their  residence  if  they  desire 
to  come  under  the  "advanced  standing  rule." 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  register  for  physical  education 
each  quarter  until  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  See  p.  24.  Furthermore, 
they  must  report  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  examinations 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921-22 


June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  17 
June  18 
June  20 
June  20-25 

July  4 
July  16 


July  26 
July  27 
July  27 
July  28 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  2 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  12-16 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Oct. 

1 

Saturday 

Oct. 

1 

Saturday 

Oct. 

3 

Monday 

Nov.  24 

Thursday 

Dec. 

18 

Sunday 

Dec. 

20 

Tuesday 

Dec. 

21 

Wednesday 

Dec. 

22 

Thursday 

Dec. 

23 

Friday 

Dec. 

23 

Friday 

Jan. 

2 

Monday 

Jan. 

28 

Saturday 

Feb.  22 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  21 


1921 

Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 

|  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 
)  Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer 
)  Quarter 
Autumn  Convocation 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Examinations  for  Admission 

Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examination  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 
Autumn  Quarter  begins 
Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
All  classes  meet 
Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Winter  Convocation 

|  Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1922 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
4he  last  quarter  of  residence 
Wednesday    Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Sunday         Convocation  Sunday 
Tuesday       Spring  Convocation 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 


Monday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 
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Mar.  22  Wednesday- 
Mar.  23  Thursday 
Mar.  24  Friday 
Mar.  24  Friday 
Mar.  25— April  2 
April  8  Monday 
April  29  Saturday 


May  4 
May  5 
May  30 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 


|  Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 
the  last  quarter  of  residence 


Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday  ) 

Thursday    >  Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 
Friday  ) 
Friday 


Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 


Spring  Quarter  ends 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

Henry  Clinton  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools,  Emmons 

Blaine  Hall,  Room  301. 
Morton  Snyder,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry  Holmes  Belfield 

Hall,  Room  164. 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  301A. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  Wll. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  9A. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 
Henry  Clinton  Morrison,  S.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 
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Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  First  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  for  Wisconsin  (Summer,  1921). 
James  W.  Clarson,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Mexico 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  (Summer,  1921). 
Walter  S.  Guiler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 

Ohio  (Summer,  1921). 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  the  University  of  Minnesota 

(Summer,  1921). 

Ervin  E.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockford,  Illinois  (Summer, 
1921). 

William  Leeds  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Butler  College  (Summer,  1921). 

Clifford  D.  Woody,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash.  (Summer,  1921). 


*Zonia  Baber,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Geology. 

Katharine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
Elliot  Rowland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
*Martha  Fleming,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral  Reading, 
and  Dramatic  Art. 

Rollo  La  Verne  Lyman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Hygiene. 
*Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 


Harry  A.  Brown,  A.B.,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  (Sum- 
mer, 1921). 

Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.M.,  President,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg, 
Va.  (Summer,  1921). 

Ralph  Emerson  Carter,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  (Summer,  1921). 

George  Sylvester  Counts,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Yale  University  (Summer,  1921). 

Paul  C.  Stetson,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muskegon,  Mich.  (Sum- 
mer, 1921). 

Ethel  G.  Webb,  Associate  Professor  of  Costume  Design,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Summer,  1921). 


Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Education. 

Ernst  R.  Breslich,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Guy  T.  Buswell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Education. 

Cora  C.  Colburn,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Emory  T.  Filbey,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Industrial  Education. 

Gertrude  E.  Halliday,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 

Mary  F.  McAuley,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Institution  Economics. 

*  Retired. 
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Ltdia  Jane  Roberts,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 
Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Mabel  Barbara  Trilling,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics. 
William  Garrison  Whitford,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Art  Education. 


Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall,  M.D.,  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  Economics  (Winter,  1922). 

Ruth  O'Brien,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Industrial  and  Mechanic  Arts;  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
(Summer,  1921). 

Charles  S.  Pendleton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (Summer,  1921). 
Ruth  Abbott,  B.S.L.,  Librarian. 

Leona  Florence  Bowman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

 ,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Ethel  Louise  Coe,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 

Marion  Gipfin  Dana,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Isaac  Newton  Edwards,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Harry  Trevlin  Fultz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education. 

Antoinette  Hollister,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 

Karl  John  Holzinger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

 ,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Koll,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Edith  Putnam  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
Clara  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Grace  Storm,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Mildred  Virginia  Talbot,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Laura  van  Pappelendam,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 


M.  Ethel  Brown,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;    Instructor  in 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
R  D  Calkins,  S.M.,  Department  of  Geography,  Central  State  Normal  School, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.;  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography  (Summer, 

1921). 

Mary  A.  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;    Instructor  in 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
Ella  Champion,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Grades,  Niles, 

Mich.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
Florence  Foxwell,  Director,  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School, 

Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 

1921. 

Mabel  Goodlander,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Primary  Education,  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
(Summer,  1921). 

Marjorie  Hardy,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
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Adah  Hess,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1921). 

Howaed  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  History,  Civics, 
and  Other  Social  Studies  (Summer,  1921). 

Jean  Kimber,  Instructor  of  Art,  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1921). 

Vera  Hedden  Loewen,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1921). 

Laura  Lucas,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 

Howard  K.  Morse,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  Drawing  and  Design,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1921). 

A.  Laura  McGregor,  A.B.,  Supervisor  of  English,  Washington  Junior  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (Summer, 
1921). 

Ruth  McGuire,  S.B.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School;  Instructor 

in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1921). 
Harriet  Curry  Oleson,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1921). 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Chicago  Architect,  Specializing  in  the  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Schools;  Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
Charles  J.  Pieper,  A.B.,  University  High  School;   Instructor  in  Natural 

Science  (Summer,  1921). 
Isabel  Robinson,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;     Instructor  in 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1921). 
Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  the 

Teaching  of  Latin  (Summer,  1921). 
Yetta  Shoninger,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Education,  San  Jose  Normal  School, 

California;    Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer, 

1921). 

Ralph  Edmond  Wager,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science  (Summer,  1921). 
Florence  Williams,  Ph.B.,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Richmond,  Ind.; 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1921). 
Walter  H.  O.  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics,  Rush  Medical  College; 

Medical  Adviser,  Child  Health  Class  (Summer,  1921). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Morton  Snyder,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Elsie  M.  Smithies,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Harrison  B.  Ash,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Wilbur  L,  Beauchamp,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Science. 

Abby  Snow  Belden,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Otto  F.  Bond,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Ernst  R.  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Henry  M.  Buerckholtz,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

Zelma  Estelle  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

John  Earl  Conn,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
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Lily  M.  Ferry,  SB.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Biology. 
Harry  T.  Fultz,  S..B.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Anna  T.  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Ernest  F.  Hanes,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Howard  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  English. 
Jane  E.  Hyde,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 
Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
H.  Beatrice  Krum,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Hannah  Logasa,  Librarian. 

Vergil  Claybourne  Lohr,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Myra  P.  Mackey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

C.  Bernard  Maroney,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Gildo  Masso,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Margaret  P.  MacEwan,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Clarence  Theodore  Newman,  Instructor  in  Forge  Work. 

Charles  J.  Pieper,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  General  Science. 

Theodore  Pottle,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

John  C.  Ransmeier,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Pierre  G.  Robinson,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Francoise  M.  Ruet,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Edith  E.  Shepherd,  Instructor  in  English. 

Katharine  M.  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Elmer  C.  Stauffer,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

A.  Marie  CoteWeaver,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Robert  Winter,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Grace  Bradshaw,  Physical  Education. 

M.  Ethel  Brown,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Mary  Adelaide  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  Second  Grade. 

Dorothy  Chrisman,  French. 

Helen  F.  Cook,  Third  Grade. 

John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Bernita  Dreitzler,  A.M.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Clarice  Evans,  S.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Anna  Talea  Scherz  Gronow,  Ph.B.,  German. 

Marjorie  Hardy,  First  Grade. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Helen  S.  Harris,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Jane  E.  Hyde,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Winifred  Ora  Jones,  Third  Grade. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
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Delia  E.  Kibbe,  Ph.B.,  Remedial. 
Genevieve  Kirkbride,  First  Grade. 
Laura  Lucas,  Second  Grade. 
Charles  Maroney,  Physical  Education. 
Violet  Millis,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Clarence  Newman,  Woodworking. 

Helen  Nicklaus,  Ph.B.,  Art. 

Bertha  M.  Parker,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 

Edith  M.  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Geography. 

Isabel  Robinson,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Adaline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Fourth  Grade. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  Sewing. 

Leora  Vail,  A.M.,  Fifth  Grade. 

Wallace  Florine  Worthley,  Natural  Science. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion; the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven;  the  libraries  contain  over  600,000  bound  volumes 
and  200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1921-22  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20, 1921;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1921; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1922;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1922.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 
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Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
of  Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the 
Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
College  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philosophy 
in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service  Administration,  and  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  as  Guests  of  the  University. — The  President  of  the 
University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Department,  will  welcome  Doc- 
tors of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as  of  other  universities 
as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  seminars  and  of 
carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There  will  be  no  charge 
except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for  laboratory  work. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School,  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School 
of  Education  is  to  organize  education  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology,  school  organization, 
and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a  survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educa- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work 
independently  and  scientifically.  The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to 
furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for  experiment  and  observation. 
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LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  230  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodshops,  a  forgeshop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine-shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing-rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing- 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing-,  locker-,  toilet-,  and  shower-rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackman  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history,  geographic,  and  anthropological  materials  that  are  used  for 
illustration  in  the  classrooms  and  graderooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemis- 
try, physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  elementary  science.  The  Home  Economics 
equipment  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  includes  laboratories  for  food 
preparation,  food  chemistry  and  nutrition,  textiles,  sewing,  and  interior  decora- 
tion. The  cafeterias  of  the  University  give  opportunity  for  training  in  institu- 
tional management.  The  Departments  of  Art  Education  and  of  Industrial 
Education  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  Laboratory 
of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped  for  graduate  work  in  Education. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF   EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and 
graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  making  useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  special  room  for  the 
high-school  readers.  A  selected  collection  of  textbooks  used  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  been  added  recently  to  the 
library. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  is  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  progressive  move- 
ments in  secondary  education.  It  prints  scientific  studies  with  regard  to  the 
junior  high  school,  supervised  study,  standards  and  tests,  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  class  instruction,  etc.  It  presents  practical  material  in  the  form  of 
discussions  of  classroom  methods  and  administrative  devices.  It  includes  a 
department  of  reviews  which  keeps  the  reader  in  touch  with  significant  publica- 
tions from  month  to  month.  Its  aim  is  to  be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and 
to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  promotes  the  scientific  study  of  school  prob- 
lems, emphasizes  progressive  movements  in  elementary  education,  encourages 
and  prints  studies  which  contribute  results  of  value  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  devotes  much  space  to  reviews  of  recent  literature,  and  publishes 
news  notes  on  major  movements  in  education.  Much  of  the  material  published 
in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School  of  Education  itself  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  practical  work  which  is  being  organized  in  this  School,  and  of  the  scientific 
investigations  which  are  being  carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school 
problems. 

The  Educational  Monographs  constitute  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  two 
journals  and  provide  an  avenue  for  the  publication  of  longer  researches  than  can 
be  published  in  the  journals.  They  present  a  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
material  covering  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  algebra,  home  economics, 
and  the  administrative  organization  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
These  represent  a  type  of  quantitative  scientific  material  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  current  educational  problems  and  to  the  school  administrator. 
The  monographs  include  also  a  series  of  significant  historical  surveys  of  American 
education. 

Inquiries  concerning  these  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  constituent  divisions,  namely, 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  the  University 
High  School,  and  the  University  Elementary  School.  For  purposes  of  the 
training  of  teachers  these  are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole. 
These  divisions  are  described  below. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  six  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  supervisor  and  teacher.  A  super- 
vising principal  is  in  charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in 
six  years.  The  elementary  course  also  provides  opportunity  for  early  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  language  and  gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for 
handwork  of  different  types  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  School. 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  and  also  members  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching 
is  carried  on  in  this  School  by  students  of  the  College  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  grade  teacher.  The  School  furnishes  opportunities  for  tests  and 
investigations  in  connection  with  the  advanced  educational  courses. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  offers  courses  in  foreign  languages,  English, 
mathematics,  history  and  other  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  household 
sciences,  manual  training,  physical  education,  and  music. 

The  curriculum  of  each  student  is  directed  by  a  series  of  requirements  which 
distribute  his  work  widely  enough  to  insure  a  general  education  and  at  the 
same  time  call  for  concentration  in  two  or  three  lines  as  an  introduction  to 
specialization. 

The  school  tests  the  work  of  classes  and  individuals  and  devotes  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  staff  to  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
to  the  training  of  college  students  who  are  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  A 
number  of  successful  textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  the  various  departments, 
based  on  the  courses  which  have  been  developed  in  the  school. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  give  college  courses  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  is  also  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Those  desiring  detailed  informa- 
tion should  refer  to  the  description  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Circular  of  Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools. 
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Admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools  and  to  candidacy  for  degrees. — Applicants 
are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Schools  on  presentation  to  the  Dean  of  evidences 
of  graduation  from  a  reputable  college.  If,  however,  the  applicant  desires  to 
come  into  candidacy  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  Bachelor's  degree  received  from 
another  institution,  and  represented  by  the  credential  presented,  is  the  equal 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  is  ascertained  by 
submitting  to  the  University  Examiner  a  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  work 
done  by  the  applicant  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  which  he  has  already  received. 
If  it  be  found  that  this  work  is  less  in  value  than  that  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  applicant  is  required  to  do  sufficient 
work  to  make  his  degree  equivalent  to  the  Chicago  degree. 

This  adjustment  of  undergraduate  credits  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bachelor's  degree  taken  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  degree 
includes,  except  in  the  cases  of  graduates  of  an  approved  list  of  colleges,  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  college-entrance  requirements  have 
also  been  satisfied. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  work  in  Education. — Candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  in  Education  must  present  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  work  at  least 
two  courses  in  Education,  and  in  addition  a  third  course  in  either  psychology, 
sociology,  or  education.  Candidates  who  take  Education  as  a  secondary  subject 
must  present  one  course  in  either  psychology,  sociology,  or  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Candidates  for  these  degrees  should  consult  frequently  the  authorities  in 
the  office  of  the  Graduate  Schools  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  arranging 
to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

A  statement  in  regard  to  advanced  degrees  in  Home  Economics  is  given  on 
p.  48  of  this  Announcement. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

3.  The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  specific  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education 
and  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
tion must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method,  and  must  be  presented  in  final  form  at  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree  is 
conferred. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  required  to  complete  eight  graduate  majors,  with  an  average  grade  of  B—  or 
better,  and  to  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  quarter  before  the  Convocation  at  which  he  expects  to  receive 
his  degree.  Among  the  eight  majors  must  be  included  at  least  three  from  the 
following  list:  25,  32,  33,  34,  35,  46,  77,  88,  89,  90,  and  91;  and  at  least  one 
of  the  following:  15,  71,  and  72.  Candidates  who  are  preparing  to  become 
superintendents  of  schools  have  their  attention  directed  especially  to  courses  25, 
32,  33,  35,  46,  72,  and  77.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  principals  have 
their  attention  called  to  34,  86,  40,  46,  71,  72,  76,  77,  80,  and  81.  Candidates 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Education  should  consider  15,  25,  46,  51, 
71,  and  72.  All  Master's  dissertations  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  Convocation. 

II.      THE   DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  and  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects.   This  degree  is 
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granted  under  conditions  that  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Circular  of  Information 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  of  Science,  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  Graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Education  should 
secure  also  the  Circular  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  are  advised 
to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  early  in  their  residence  as  possible.  The 
training  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  the  best 
possible  training  for  research  work  required  for  the  doctorate.  Candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  six  majors  marked  with 
the  numeral  (4).  Otherwise  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  determined 
by  the  general  University  requirements.  Specialization  will  be  encouraged  for 
this  degree  along  the  same  lines  as  those  described  in  the  paragraph  above  describ- 
ing sequences  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  appropriates  annually  the  amount  of  $22,540  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $3,585  in  the  Divinity  School.  These  Fellow- 
ships are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual 
value  from  $150,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  are  assigned  each 
year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  id)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own  study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  begirming  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the 
office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships  mentioned,  the  following 
special  Fellowships  are  offered: 
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The  Home  Economics  Fellowships,  which  yield  $600  to  students  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1921-22.  Candidates  should 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing.  A  part 
of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  Fellowships  is  to  be  spent  in  research 
in  nutrition  or  related  fields. 

A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
are  also  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  concerning  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION 

The  other  division  of  the  School  of  Education  is  the  College  of  Education. 
This  is  a  professional  college  which  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following 
groups  of  students: 

First,  those  who  are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  secondly,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become 
supervisors  in  various  grades  of  schools;  thirdly,  students  who  are  preparing  to 
become  supervisors  in  special  subjects,  or  to  teach  Home  Economics,  subjects  in 
Art  Education  or  Industrial  Education  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  or 
higher  institutions,  and  students  who  are  preparing  to  supervise  or  teach  in  the 
kindergarten  or  primary  division  of  the  elementary  school.  In  Home  Economics 
courses  are  also  offered  in  preparation  for  various  positions  in  applied  Home 
Economics,  such  as  dietitians  and  institutional  managers.  The  following  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education  are  offered: 

1.  The  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  candidates  who  specialize 
in  any  one  of  the  following  departments:  Education,  Home  Economics,  Natural 
Science,  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  and  Industrial 
Education. 

2.  The  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  to  candidates  who  specialize  in  both 
Science  and  Education. 

3.  The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  to  students  who  specialize  in  both  the 
classical  languages  and  Education. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  Colleges  of  the  University.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to 
the  University  Examiner  credentials  showing  compliance  with  the  following 
requirements : 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  higher  than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be 
(a)  3  of  English,  (b)  a  "principal  group  "  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group " 
of  2  or  more.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in 
the  groups  designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student 
receives  his  diploma. 
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The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Commercial  Law,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology, 
Commercial  Geography,  General  Science,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language 
group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination 
of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra, 
Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must  be 
offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  5  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso:  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOB  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half -unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C, 
but  less  than  B— ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 
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3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory-school  work 
is  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  unless  credited  by  the  standard 
college  from  which  the  transfer  to  the  University  is  made  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
outlined  above. 

COLLEGE   CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE   WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date 
concurrent  with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions) ;  (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The 
maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same 
time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree 
is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident 
work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. — Students  are 
not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by 
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correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University  unless  written  consent  to 
the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  which 
the  student  is  registered. 

6.  Examinations. — Any  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
certified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner.  An 
official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
dential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  suoh 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 
C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  credit  toward  the^baccalaureate  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology,  for  courses  in  engineering  and  for  courses 
in  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Education,  except  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited 
is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not 
all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses,  (b)  No  course  shall 
be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a 
sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of  technique,  (d)  Credit 
in  professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  corre- 
sponding professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for  this  purpose  acts  as  a 
Departmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special  examiners  (see  preceding 
paragraph).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  not 
possible  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of  any  profession. 

In  the  College  of  Education  technical  courses  will  be  accepted  on  advanced 
standing  according  to  the  regulation  concerning  technical  courses  stated  on  p.  27. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  degrees,  may  be 
admitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  They  must  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in 
practical  life. 
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2.  Each  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been 
received.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfully 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be 
required. 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Physica 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  POR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 
GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points,2 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

Residence  requirement. — At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  work  in  the 
College  of  Education,  including  the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  or  more 
majors,  are  required  for  all  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

English. — Two  majors  of  English  are  required,  i.e.,  English  1  which  should 
be  taken  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence,  and  English  3  which  should  be 
taken  during  the  second  year. 

The  continuation  sequence. — This  is  a  group  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken 
in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  the  student's  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  in  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses.  Suggested  con- 
tinuation sequences  are:  History  1,  2,  3;  Political  Economy  0,  01,  1;  English  1, 
40,  41;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4  or  6;  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Botany  1,  3,  5  or  6  or  32; 
Zoology  1,  5,  7;  Geology  1,  2,  3  or  5  or  8;  Geography  1,  3,  5  or  6  or  16. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  11. 

*  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A—  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B—  equals  3;  C  equals  2;  C—  equals  1 ;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  —  1 ;  P  equals  —2.  Students 
are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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The  contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the 
following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit 
in  each  group  four  (=2  units).  Professional  courses  are  not  accepted  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  requirement. 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or 
Spanish  (all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  sequence  requirements. — No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance 
requirements,  or  of  the  English,  or  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirements 
described  above,  may  count  in  making  up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences, 
but  the  continuation  group  may  so  count. 

The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  include  one  principal 
sequence  of  at  least  9  majors  taken  in  one  department  in  coherent  and  progressive 
order,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors  taken  in  another  depart- 
ment. The  principal  sequence  must  be  in  (1)  Education,  (2)  Home  Economics, 
(3)  Natural  Science,  (4)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (5)  Art  Education, 
(6)  Industrial  Education,  or  (7)  Science  (an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  a 
single  science  department  and  an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  Natural 
Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education). 

In  case  the  principalsequence  is  in  Education,  the  secondary  sequence  must 
be  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Home  Economics,  Natural  Science, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Education,  or  in 
any  department  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  in  which  a  special- 
methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  offered. 

In  case  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Home  Economics,  Natural  Science, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Education,  or  Sci- 
ence, the  secondary  sequence  must  be  in  Education.  The  Education  sequence, 
whether  principal  or  secondary,  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  Introduction  to 
Education,  Education  3  or  4,  Methods  of  Teaching,  two  majors  of  practice 
teaching,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  within  the  department  to  complete 
the  sequence.  The  other  sequence  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the  theory 
of  teaching  the  subject.  These  sequences  must  be  made  out  and  approved  by 
the  Departmental  Adviser  and  the  Dean  by  the  time  the  student  has  18  majors 
of  College  credit. 

Physical-education  requirements. — Physical  Education  is  required  for  all 
degrees.  Students  should  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  until  the 
records  show  that  the  requirements  have  been  completely  absolved. 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  report  to  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  medical  and  physical  examination  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence. 

A  special  bulletin  giving  the  requirements  in  physical  education  may  be 
secured  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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Electives. — Normally,  about  15  majors  may  be  elected.  This  amount  may 
be  reduced  if  the  entrance  units  fail  to  include  all  of  the  contingent  requirements, 
or  if  prerequisite  courses  for  sequences  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  Home 
Economics. 

Electives  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year — 


Philosophy  1 
Political  Economy  0, 
Political  Science  1 
History  1,  2,  3 
English  2 
English  40 
English  41 
Mathematics  1,  2,  3 
Astronomy  1 
Geology  1 
Geography  1 
Geography  3 

Physics  1,  2,  3 
Chemistry  1,  2,  3 
Zoology  1 
Botany  1 
Public  Speaking  1 


Social  Ethics 

Principles  of  Economics  I,  II 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

European  History 

English  Composition:  Oral  and  Written 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Shakspere  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

Plane  Trigonometry;  College  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 
Descriptive  Astronomy 
Physiography 
Elements  of  Geography 

Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 
Elementary  Physics;  Elementary  Physics;  Mechanics 
Elementary  General  Chemistry 
Elementary  Zoology 
Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 


Electives  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year — 


Philosophy  2 

♦Philosophy  3 
Philosophy  4 
♦Philosophy  7 

Psychology  1 

History  E4,  E5,  E6,  E7 

Sociology  1 

Sociology  6 

Biblical  Literature  in 

English  106 
Biblical  Literature  in 

English  111 
♦General  Literature  2 
Geography  5 
Zoology  5 


Elementary  Social  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.,  includ- 
ing Psychology  1) 

Logic  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.:  lMj.  in 
Philosophy  or  Psychology) 

Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

History  of  the  United  States 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 
Modern  Cities  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  1) 
Life  of  Jesus 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 
Geography  of  North  America 

Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.) 


Courses  marked  ♦  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 


LIMITED-CREDIT  COURSES 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 
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c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Mathematics  00,  0,  01,  02 
Physics  1,  2 
Chemistry  1 
Geology  1 
Geography  1 
Home  Economics  1,  100 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  ENGLISH 

Deficiencies  in  English,  etc. — The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right 
to  require  students  who  evidence  weakness  in  English  or  other  lines  to  make  up 
such  deficiencies,  or  to  take  such  courses  in  addition  to  those  described  above  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  most  effective  academic  and  professional  training  of  the 
student. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  PRACTICE  SUPERVISION 

Practice- teaching  and  supervision  opportunities  are  open  only  to  students 
who  are  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as 
these  opportunities  are  limited,  applications  will  be  granted  as  follows:  (a)  in 
the  order  of  academic  standing  of  the  student;  (6)  in  the  order  of  registration  for 
a  given  quarter. 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  A  major  must  include 
fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During 
this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  and  may  be  required  to 
teach  from  thirty  to  forty  when  such  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Experienced  teachers  may  substitute  practice  supervision  for  practice 
teaching.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  one  major  of  practice  supervision  will 
exempt  the  student  from  further  requirements  in  practice  teaching. 

2.  Specific  prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High 
School  are  Education  1  or  2,  Education  4,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School  are  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
The  prerequisites  for  practice  supervision  are  three  majors  in  Education  including 
Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30,  and  at  least  one 
special-methods  course. 

A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  these  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from  con- 
tinuing in  practice  teaching  or  practice  supervision. 

The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  limit  registration  and  to 
determine  assignments  in  all  practice-teaching  and  practice-supervision  courses, 
and  to  withdraw  any  student  who  fails  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

3.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  to  substitute 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this  requirement. 
Written  applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should  be  filed  with 


Political  Science  1 

History  1,  2 

Latin  1A,  IB,  2A,  2B 

Romance  1,  2,  3,  CI,  C2,  C3 

German  1,  2,  3 

English  1,  40 
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the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  time  that  the  principal  or  secondary 
sequence  in  Education  is  made  out.  Students  may  be  tested  for  exemption  by 
assignment  to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High 
School. 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  in 
practice  teaching  must  apply  for  exemption  from  this  requirement,  as  outlined 
above,  in  case  they  desire  to  substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
for  a  part  or  all  of  the  requirement. 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "Specific 
Requirements"  (pp.  24-25),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

6)  Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements,  except  English  1  and  3, 
by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  provided  such 
students  make  written  application  early  in  their  residence.  If  the  student  is 
exempted  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain  an  average  grade 
of  at  least  B  —  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  In  no  case  will  such 
students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior 
College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Technical  courses  will  be  accepted  by  advanced  standing  on  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  that  they  form  a  part  of  an  approved  principal  or  secondary 
sequence;  or  (b)  that  each  technical  course  be  supplemented  by  two  related  or 
professional  courses. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN 

EDUCATION 


Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

First 
Year 

English  1 

A  departmental 

course 
Continuation 

sequence 

Education  1 

Contingent  requirements 

if  any,  or  electives 
Continuation  sequence 

Elective 

Contingent  requirements 

if  any,  or  electives 
Continuation  sequence 

Second 
Year 

English  3,  or 
Education  3  or  4 

Three  majors  prer 
A  sequence  of  thr 
ably  in  the  same 

Elective 

aquisite  to,  or  within,  the  dep 
bo  closely  related,  elective  su 
>  department. 

Education  3  or  4,  or 
English  3 

artmental  sequence, 
bject-matter  majors,  prefer- 

Third 
Year 

The  work  of  the  third  year  should  include  courses  in  the  principal  and  second- 
ary sequences,  one  or  two  electives,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the 
subject  in  which  practice  teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Fourth 
Year 

During  the  fourth  year,  the  sequences  should  be  completed,  the  practice- 
teaching  requirement  fulfilled,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  Senior 
College  majors  to  make  a  total  of  36  majors  of  credit. 
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ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 
A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning,  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution. 

B.      MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  who  have  been  out  of  residence  or  students 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students.  Students  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students  in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a 
succeeding  quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  an  Undergraduate  Course  Book.  This  should 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register,  (b)  Matriculate  and 
register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  after  consultation  with  the  Departmental  Adviser.  As  evidence  of  admission 
the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card  which  should  be  retained  under  all 
circumstances,  (c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  The 
student  will  do  this  by  presenting  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled 
to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and 
the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  Uni- 
versity no  fee  is  required. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
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regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter) ;  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $65.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Indus- 
trial Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged 
for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dol- 
lars ($12.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses 
are  required  to  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply 
coupon  tickets  to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the 
Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the 
instructor  in  charge;  for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor 
in  charge;  and  for  courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 
New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of 
the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1 .50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Rooms  in  these  halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  Application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
a  diagram  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
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Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  90.00 
231.00 
45.00 
30.00 
45.00 

$144.00 
270.00 
60.00 
51.00 
75.00 

$288.00 
330.00 
75.00 
72.00 
120.00 

$441.00 

$600.00 

$885.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $30.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptability  to  group 
life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  facilities 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  $42.00  to  $144.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
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University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $42.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $48.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study  table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $60.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $6.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price 
from  $50.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are 
very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $35.00 
a  month  or  more.  The  Housing  Bureau  lists  only  furnished  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1 ,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunch-room.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 

STUDENT  SERVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 

A  number  of  student-service  assignments  are  made  each  year  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distributing  these  appointments 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence  of  some  special 
fitness  for  entering  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least  three  quarters, 
and  (3)  who  register  for  full  work.  This  service  may  be  given  as  library  assistant, 
stenographer,  laboratory  helper,  or  student  assistant  in  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Besides  student  service  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  to  those  who 
need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes,  (2)  Loans  by  the  Students' 
Fund  Society,  and  (3)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in 
a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for 
employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For 
further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Fellowships,  Scholarships, 
Prizes,  and  Other  Aids  and  Awards.  The  attention  of  students  is  called  especially 
(1)  to  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation  which  provides  tuition  scholarships  for 
men  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war; 
and  (2)  to  the  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.  During  last  season 
more  than  seven  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
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of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and 
is  extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located 
who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence 
in  the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Recommendations. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Undergraduate  Student  Council  of  the  University. 

The  School  of  Education  Social  Club  is  an  organization  to  promote  and 
co-ordinate  the  social  activities  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Its  officers  include  representatives  from  the  following  organizations:  the  Gradu- 
ate Social  Club;  the  Home  Economics  Club;  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Club; 
and  the  Art  Club. 

The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  meets  weekly  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  current  problems  and  tendencies  in  education.  In 
the  Spring  Quarter  the  meetings  of  the  Club  are  discontinued,  inasmuch  as  Educa- 
tion 84  serves  the  same  purpose.  The  Graduate  Social  Club  promotes  and  fosters 
a  social  spirit  among  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  the 
School  of  Education,  and  creates  loyalty  and  good  fellowship  among  these  students. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  is  both  social  and  professional  in  character.  It  has 
an  annual  dinner  and  holds  monthly  meetings  at  which  home-economics  topics  are 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club  or  are  presented  by  outside  speakers. 

The  Kindergarten-Primary  Club  includes  in  its  membership  all  students  who 
are  taking  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  sequence  in  the  Department.  It 
holds  bi-monthly  meetings  which  are  primarily  social  in  character.  They  often 
take  the  form  of  a  late  afternoon  tea  or  a  dinner.  The  final  meeting  of  the  year 
is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  departmental  alumnae  gathering,  which  precedes 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Art  Club  aims  to  organize  and  promote  the  social  activities  of  the 
students  within  the  Department  of  Art  Education,  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fessional activities  of  its  members. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3: 00  p.m.  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

RELATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  TO  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE 

The  courses  organized  in  the  College  of  Education  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  duplicate,  those  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Part  of  the  general  plan  is  to  have  professional  departments  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation corresponding  to  several  of  the  academic  departments  in  the  other  colleges 
(or  in  some  cases  to  groups  of  academic  departments).  Thus  there  are  organized 
in  the  College  of  Education,  Departments  of  History,  English,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  and  Natural  Science,  which  give  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  instructors  in  these  departments  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  in  the  College  of  Education, 
in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
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Arts  and  Literature.  Hence  its  courses  are  credited  toward  degrees  in  all  of 
these  divisions  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  mentioned  above  there  are  five  which  do 
not  correspond  directly  to  departments  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
These  departments  are:  (1)  Home  Economics,  (2)  Natural  Science,  (3)  Kinder- 
garten Primary  Education,  (4)  Art  Education,  and  (5); Industrial  Education. 
These  departments  are  organized  to  train  teachers  for  important  lines  of  work 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  for  which  the  ordinary  academic  colleges  do  not 
provide  training.  They  also  train  supervisors  and  heads  of  departments  in 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact  these  departments  provide  not 
only  theoretical  and  practical  professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in  subject- 
matter  and  technique.  In  many  cases  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  these 
lines  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  other  colleges,  particularly  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Education  only  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college 
credit.  All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  named  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

"Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit 
for  professional  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  only  under  the  following 
conditions: 

"1.  The  amount  of  work  which  maybe  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional 
or  specialized  courses. 

"2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental 
subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

"3.  Not  more  than  one- third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to 
the  development  of  technique." 

A  technical  course  taken  in  the  College  of  Education,  or  credited  provision- 
ally by  advanced  standing,  is  finally  credited  toward  a  degree  if  balanced  by 
two  courses  in  theory  selected  as  indicated  below: 

1.  In  Art  Education — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  offered  in  the  same 
department,  or  by  related  courses  in  other  departments,  e.g.,  Philosophy  6  or 
any  courses  in  History  of  Art. 

2.  In  Industrial  Education — by  any  two  courses  selected  from  the  following: 
Education  56,  57,  59,  60;  Art  Education  60;  Industrial  Education  33,  34,  35, 
36,  96. 

3.  In  Home  Economics — 

A.  Food  and  Nutrition,  and  Institution  Economics — by  any  two  theoretical 
courses  selected  from  courses  numbered  1-99  in  the  department; 

B.  Household  Art — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  selected  from  courses 
numbered  100-161  in  the  department. 

4.  In  Kindergarten-Primary  Education — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  in 
the  department,  or  by  courses  1  or  2  (not  both),  3,  5,  7,  89  or  91  (not  both),  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
types  of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses 
in  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  school  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses 
relating  to  current  educational  problems  and  to  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
of  school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University,  such 
as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these  subjects 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  in  higher  institutions,  may  secure  general 
courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and  classroom 
problems. 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — The 
following  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

a)  (For  the  principal  sequence). 

5  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence). 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  principal  sequence  and  one  special-methods  course  in  the  secondary 
sequence  in  Education. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  secondary  sequence  in  Education  is  recommended  for 
students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach : 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  courses: 
Education  5  or  6. 
Education  7  or  8. 
Education  9. 
Education  10. 
Education  12. 
A  special-methods  course. 
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Numbers  indicate  gradings  of  courses — 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  divided  into  four  different  grades. 

First,  an  introductory  course,  indicated  by  the  numeral  (1)  in  bold-face  type 
immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  is  planned  for  students  having  less 
than  18  majors  of  college  credit.    This  course  gives  no  credit  to  graduate  students. 

Second,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (2)  are  planned  primarily  for 
undergraduate  students  who  have  more  than  18  majors  of  credit.  These  courses 
give  only  half-credit  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Third,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (3)  are  planned  primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  may  register  for  courses  of  this  grade. 

Fourth,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (4)  are  limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  (a)  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education,  together 
with  such  specific  courses  as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  each  course; 
and  (6)  who  wish  to  pursue  independent  investigations  in  the  fields  covered  by 
these  courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  to  introduce 
Junior  College  students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Text- 
book: Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Collateral  readings 
and  class  observations  with  reports  will  be  required.  This  course,  or  Education  2, 
is  required  of  all  students  who  are  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education.  Mj. 
Winter,  8:00,  . 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  (2). — For  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
will  extend  the  study  through  the  reading  of  selected  chapters  from  current 
educational  writings.  Reports  on  observations  will  be  required.  This  course, 
or  Education  1,  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Guiler; 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Winter,  10:00,  Mr. 
Edwards;  Spring,  12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — For  prospective 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school.  The  following  topics  are 
studied  in  Parker's  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools:  artistic 
teaching,  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject-matter,  interests, 
drill,  and  individual  differences.  Lectures  and  reference  reading  on  the  following 
types  of  teaching:  handwriting,  spelling,  reading,  problem-solving,  expression,  ac- 
quiring ideas  and  meanings,  harmless  enjoyment,  civic-moral  training.  Observa- 
tions in  the  University  Elementary  School  furnish  concrete  examples  of  progressive 
practices  along  the  foregoing  lines.  This  course  or  Education  4  is  required  of  all 
students  who  are  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education.  Students  are  advised 
to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 00;  Spring, 
11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

3B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools:  Types  of  Learning  (2). — 
Lectures  and  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  the  following:  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetical  calculation,  beginning  reading,  acquiring  insight  into 
civilization,  problem-solving,  skilled  silent  reading,  communicating  ideas,  habits 
of  harmless  enjoyment,  civic-moral  training.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Parker. 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  prospective  high-school  teachers.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching 
foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  in  reflective  thinking, 
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individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods, 
questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker,  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before 
entering  this  course.  This  course  or  Education  3  is  required  of  all  students  who 
are  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  9:00,  1:30, 
Professor  Butler,  Professor  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  Carter; 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Butler;  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Buswell;  Spring,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
For  prospective  elementary-school  teachers.  Methods  by  which  children 
learn  to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science.  Analyses  of  the  mental  processes  developed 
in  learning  these  isubjects.    Textbook:   Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common 

Branches.  Primarly  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Students  are 
advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn, 
2:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

6.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2). — For  high-school  teachers 
A  psychological  analysis  of  the  various  high-school  courses;  proposals  and 
reasons  for  the  reorganization  of  these  courses  which  have  been  discussed  in 
recent  educational  writings.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Psychology.  In  addition,  students  are  advised  to 
take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Richardson;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

7.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools  (2)  .— 
For  elementary-school  teachers.  Types  of  school  organization;  methods  of 
class  organization;  the  program  of  recitations;  the  problem  of  marking;  manage- 
ment of  classrooms,  halls,  and  playgrounds;  discipline;  supervision  of  health; 
records  and  reports;  methods  of  using  educational  and  psychological  tests  in 
classifying  pupils  and  improving  instruction.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  required.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
either  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

8.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
For  high-school  teachers.  Organizing  classes;  making  a  program  of  recitations; 
assigning  marks;  managing  halls  and  classrooms;  controlling  the  behavior 
of  pupils;  supervising  health;  systemizing  records  and  reports.  One-fourth  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  methods  of  using  general-intelligence  and  educational- 
achievement  tests  in  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. Observation  in  the  University  High  School  required.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed. 

9.  School  Hygiene  (2). — Hygiene  from  the  point  of  view  of  classroom  teachers. 
Growth;  nutrition;  exercise:  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnormalities  of 
the  special  sense  organs,  with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention;  common 
skin  and  communicable  diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured;  co-operation 
with  school  physicians  and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of  schoolrooms; 
out-of-door  schools,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before 
entering  this  course.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

10.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — Reading  and  class  discussion  which 
set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  and  America 
from  1100  to  the  present.  Most  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  revolutionary 
developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Changes  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  response  to  social  needs  and  demands. 
For  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduate students.    Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

10A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — For  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.    A  brief  survey 
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of  the  social  structure  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a  detailed  study 
of  the  development  of  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Special  empha- 
sis on  the  social,  religious,  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  influenced 
the  organization,  content,  and  methods  of  elementary  schools.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edwards. 

10B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — For  superintendents, 
and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  A  brief  survey  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the  academies 
of  England  and  America.  Changes  in  secondary  schools  as  a  result  of  social 
needs  and  demands.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have 
had  Education  1  or  2.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edwards. 

|12.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3 
for  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  or  4  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  or  more  special-methods  courses  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before 
registering.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

fl3.  Practice  Supervision  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education 
including  Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30  and  at  least 
one  special- methods  course.  Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 


15.  Methods  of  Historical  Research  (3). — Preparation  of  bibliographies, 
methods  of  locating  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the  principles  of  criticism, 
methods  of  exposition  and  documentation,  and  rules  for  interpretation  and 
generalization.  Material  and  illustrations  drawn  from  American  educational 
history.  The  more  important  factors  influencing  the  course  of  this  history,  as  well 
as  the  larger  movements  themselves.  Lectures  and  reports.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Summer 


(or  M.  either  Term),  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Winter,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

16.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — The  origin  and  development  of 
American  educational  institutions.  The  European  background  and  modifications 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colonists.  The  various  types  of  state  systems  of 
public  instruction  in  their  origin  and  development;  the  social,  religious,  economic, 
and  political  factors  that  have  determined  the  chief  educational  movements. 
The  various  types  of  educational  institutions  established,  their  administration, 
support,  curriculum,  practices,  methods,  and  ideals.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 


20.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 
A  study  of  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  and  of  important  decisions  of 
the  courts  relating  to  public-school  administration.  The  legal  principles  involved 
in  such  problems  as  the  following:  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools; 
functions,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  school  officers;  teachers'  contracts;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  teachers;  powers  of  boards;  etc.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

t  Technical  course. 
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25.  School  Surveys  (3). — A  general  view  of  the  methods  of  studying  the 
operations  of  school  systems,  and  of  the  results  discussed  in  the  leading  survey 
reports.  Extensive  reading  of  the  surveys  required,  and  typical  problems 
assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

30A.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — The  organiza- 
tion of  public  education;  buildings  and  school  architecture;  material  equipment 
and  supplies;  the  selection,  organization,  and  improvement  of  the  teaching 
staff;  courses  of  study.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3 
or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Superintend- 
ent Lewis. 

30B.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — Continuation 
of  30A.  Administrative  problems:  getting  children  into  school;  organizing 
them  for  effective  group  and  individual  attention;  securing  their  steady  progress 
and  holding  them  in  school;  discipline;  records  and  reports;  measurement, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  results  to  the  public;  extension  of  school 
activities;  estimating  the  funds  needed;  selling  the  schools  to  the  public.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Alexander. 

131.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (4). — A  complete  survey  of 
the  various  types  of  tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  several  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion; the  interrelationships  of  these;  the  reasons  for  the  tasks,  and  for  their 
particular  distribution  among  the  several  members;  the  best  methods  of  per- 
formance; and  the  plan  of  administrative  organization  best  suited  to  the  purposes. 
Limited  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00; 
Mj .  Spring,  3 : 30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Financial  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — For  superintendents 
and  others  concerned  with  the  financial  aspects  of  city  school  systems.  The 
school  revenue  is  taken  at  its  source  and  carried  through  distribution  and  account- 
ing of  final  reports.  The  standard  form  of  distribution;  practice  in  distributing 
unclassified  items.  Typical  city  reports.  Methods  of  determining  cost  of 
different  items  and  details  involved  in  expenditure,  practice  in  figuring  costs,  and 
in  laying  out  the  budget,  and  the  principles  of  economical  and  effective  purchasing. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Alexander;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Mr,  Holzinger. 

132A.  Public-School  Finance  (4). — Relation  of  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  to  other  expenditures;  taxation  for  school  purposes;  study  of  principle 
of  grants-in-aid,  effects,  and  limitations;  critical  analysis  of  local  support  in 
terms  of  (a)  reliability  and  adequacy,  (b)  relation  to  constitutional  purpose  of 
public  education.  Limited  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or 
more  majors  in  Education,  including  course  32  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

33 A.  School  Buildings  (3). — Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  buildings  due 
to  careful  planning;  recent  development  in  standardization;  investigation  of 
various  types  of  school  buildings  as  now  developed  and  contemplated;  effect  of 
the  curriculum  on  the  type  of  building;  principles  of  design,  both  exterior  and 
interior;  safety  from  fire;  proper  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  sanitation,  and 
circulation.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  three  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Others. 

34.  The  School  Population  (3). — The  problems  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  attendance  department,  census  bureau,  bureau  of  vocational 
guidance,  etc.,  in  their  relations  to  attendance,  organizations,  classification,  and 
promotion  of  pupils.  The  school  census;  attendance;  classification  into  types 
of  schools;  classification  into  grades  and  classes;  marking  systems;  special 
plans  of  caring  for  pupils  of  different  capacities;  plans  for  caring  for  special  types 
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of  pupils;  adaptation  of  training  to  individual  needs;  promotion  plans;  accelera- 
tion, retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils;  use  of  evening  schools,  continuation 
schools,  vacation  schools,  part-time  plans  of  organization,  etc.,  by  way  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  special  types  of  pupils.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  8:00,  Superintendent  Stetson;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 

BOBBITT. 

35.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — The  selection,  appointment,  placement,  train- 
ing prior  to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  arranging  schedules  of 
promotion  in  rank  and  salary,  methods  of  supervision,  and  other  problems  of  a 
general  character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  The  criticism  of  classroom 
teaching,  and  the  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service.  Classroom  observa- 
tions and  extensive  readings.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3 
or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Superintendent 
Lewis;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Superintendent  Stetson;  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

36A.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools  (3). — Purpose 
and  character  of  secondary  education;  extent  of  secondary  education  among  the 
different  racial,  cultural,  and  occupational  groups,  and  among  children  of  varying 
intellectual  ability;  classification,  promotion,  and  educational  guidance;  elimina- 
tion and  retardation;  failure  and  credits;  tests  and  measurements;  finance; 
the  teaching  staff;  the  principal.  Readings,  reports,  discussions,  and  one  term 
paper.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Counts. 

36B.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools  (3). — The  rela- 
tion of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school  and  the  college;  physical  and 
psychological  traits  of  adolescence;  programs  of  study  and  curricula;  the  text- 
book; school  libraries;  extra-curricular  activities;  student  organization  and 
government;  moral  instruction  and  training.  Readings,  reports,  discussions, 
and  one  term  paper.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Counts. 

36C.  The  Junior  College:  A  Unit  in  Secondary-School  Organization  (3). — 
The  forces  that  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Junior  Colleges;  the 
special  purposes  of  this  new  institution;  its  relationships  to  the  four-year  college; 
the  problem  of  location,  with  special  reference  to  the  source  of  the  student  body 
and  the  financial  responsibilities  involved;  the  curriculum  and  its  significance 
for  training  along  professional,  pre-professional,  semi-professional,  and  other 
lines;  the  faculty;  relationships  of  organization  to  higher  and  lower  schools. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Koos. 

38.  The  Junior  High  School  (3). — The  conditions  and  motives  which  have 
produced  the  junior  high  school;  historical  development  of  the  reform;  the 
essential  elements  of  the  program  of  studies;  the  best  modes  of  school  discipline 
and  instruction  which  must  operate  in  its  work;  and  a  concrete  plan  of  procedure 
in  inaugurating  and  perfecting  the  entire  reform  movement.  Lectures,  readings, 
and  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Superintendent  Stetson; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Koos;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor 
Judd. 

40.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  prinoipal;  the  qualifications  necessary  for  effective 
leadership;  purposes  of  elementary  schools;  newer  types  of  elementary-school 
organization;  programs  of  study;  grading  and  promotions;  tests  and  measure- 
ments; records;  improvement  of  teachers  in  service;  choice  of  textbooks;  and 
the  management  of  office  routine.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progres- 
sive elementary-school  principals.    Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had 
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3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M  Second 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — A  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Historical  development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial 
ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  influence 
of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism  upon  public  education. 
Current  tendencies  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  these  systems.  Comparative 
studies  of  other  educational  systems,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Butler. 

43.  Physical  Education,  Medical  Inspection,  School  Nursing  (3). — For 

general  school  administrators  and  those  who  are  to  be  especially  responsible  for 
health  supervision  in  schools.  A  survey  of  the  practices  of  school  systems  in  the 
matter  of  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  and  related  activities.  Required 
reports  on  various  phases  of  these  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

46.  The  Curriculum  (3). — For  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  teachers.  It  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  curriculum,  and  deals 
with  the  objectives  of  education.  Ends  to  be  attained  in  the  fields  of  vocation, 
citizenship,  health,  leisure  occupations,  languages,  etc.  Types  of  materials  to 
be  employed  in  attaining  the  several  objectives.  Current  work  in  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  the  discovery  of  educational  objectives  and  to  the  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  content  materials.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

147.  Research  Problems  in  Curricula-Making  (4). — Content  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  public  schools,  elementary  and  secondary.  General  principles,  both 
social  and  psychological,  and  content  as  dictated  by  these  general  prniciples. 
Typical  published  courses  of  study  will  be  examined.  Textbooks,  supplementary 
books,  and  other  material  appliances,  as  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Collateral  readings.  Limited  to  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or 
more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  EDUCATION 

61A.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (3). — For  normal-school  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing  critically  the  organization 
of  training-courses  for  teachers.  Sequence  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in 
normal  schools  and  other  institutions  which  train  teachers;  comparative  study 
of  practices  in  this  country  and  abroad;  and  the  principles  on  which  normal 
courses  should  be  arranged.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3 
or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  President 
Brown. 

64A.  Rural-School  Administration  (3). — For  county  superintendents, 
rural  supervisors,  and  other  school  officers  interested  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  rural  education.  State  direction  and  organization;  sources  of 
school  funds  and  methods  of  distribution;  cost  accounting;  salary  schedules; 
school  buildings  and  grounds;  standard  reqiiirements;  courses  of  study;  pupil 
accounting;  educational  measurements;  rural  secondary  education;  etc.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Clarson. 

55A.  Rural  Education  (3), — A  general  survey  for  rural  principals,  super- 
visors, and  teachers,  and  for  students  who  desire  an  introduction  to  rural  educa- 
tion. Economic  and  social  conditions,  the  physical  and  occupational  environment, 
isolation,  mental  attitudes,  home  life,  health,  recreation,  and  community 
activities,  in  their  relations  to  the  school;  the  present  status  of  rural  education 
and  possibilities  for  progress  through  consolidation,  improvement  of  small 
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schools,  redirection  of  courses,  professional  supervision  and  teaching,  better 
support,  and  extension  of  activities.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  President 
Burruss. 

66.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — The  place  which  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts  occupy  in  society,  and  the  place  which  they  should  conse- 
quently occupy  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  Present  courses  as  adapted  to 
educational  needs;  recent  tendencies  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  these 
subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent. 

67.  Industrial  Education  (3). — For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial 
education,  for  superintendents  and  principals,  and  for  others  interested  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses.  The  place  of  industrial 
activities  and  industrial  training  in  the  various  levels  of  instruction.  Prevoca- 
tional  work  in  the  junior  high  school;  unit  trade  courses  in  the  senior  high  school; 
and  continuation,  co-operative,  apprentice,  evening,  and  factory  schools.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

57B.  Continuation  School  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — For 
superintendents,  principals,  and  directors  and  supervisors  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Includes  a  survey  of  successful  practices  in  continuation  school  work, 
and  a  discussion  of  local  organization  problems.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — Rapid  development  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions, within  and  outside  of  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment 
between  education  and  the  early  vocational  experiences  of  young  people  as 
they  leave  the  care  of  the  schools.  Guidance,  placement,  employment  super- 
vision, vocational  analysis,  analysis  of  personal  characteristics,  cumulative 
school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and  vocational  guidance  through 
literature.  The  relation  between  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Clarson; 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

60.  The  Administration  of  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement  (3). — For 
advanced  students.  School,  social,  and  employer  co-operation;  office  organiza- 
tion; records;  costs,  and  training  in  service.  Prerequisite:  Education  59  and 
administrative  experience.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00;  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3). — For  supervisory  officers  and 
students  of  the  science  of  education.  Physical  and  mental  development  of 
children  up  to  the  adolescent  period  and  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the 
learning  of  each  of  the  elementary-school  subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

65A.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — For  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  The  general  psychological  prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  secondary  education;  their 
application  to  typical  problems  of  high-school  organization  and  teaching.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Judd. 

166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4). — Leading  contributions  to 
social  psychology;  the  general  principles  of  mental  evolution  and  development, 
with  special  emphasis  on  such  racial  products  as  language,  art,  and  industry. 
Psychological  principles  which  should  govern  school  practices.    Limited  to 
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advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Psychology  of  Learning  (3). — The  nature  of  different  types  of  learning; 
appreciation  of  the  principles  which  underlie  successful  guidance  of  learning. 
Types  of  learning,  methods,  conditions,  and  incentives,  individual  differences  in 
learning,  and  the  general  effect  of  learning  on  transfer  of  training.  Constant 
reference  to  experimental  literature.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education  or  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00, 
Professor  Freeman. 

69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children  (3).— The 

psychology  and  school  treatment  of  unusually  bright  and  dull  children.  Mentally 
defective  children  (see  Education  70)  not  considered.  Methods  of  selecting 
exceptional  children;  analysis  of  their  types  of  ability;  their  success  with  school 
subjects;  special  classes  and  other  methods  of  organization;  and  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  technique  of  school  treatment.  Extensive  bibliographical  work.  For 
superintendents,  principals,  and  experienced  teachers.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Buswell. 

70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  (3). — For 

superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  retarded  and  mentally  defective 
children.  Review  of  the  psychology  and  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  other 
types  of  mental  development  approaching  feeble-mindedness.  The  psychology 
and  school  care  of  the  more  remediable  types,  such  as  specialized  defectives, 
slow  or  border-line  children,  physically  defective,  etc.  Opportunity  for  clinical 
observation.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  three  or  more  majors 
in  Education.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  F., 
4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Schmitt. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — 

Methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experimental 
education,  illustrated  by  experiments  in  class.  The  development  of  skill,  per- 
ceptual learning,  memorizing,  problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  Results  of 
each  experiment  formulated  in  a  group  report  and  critically  discussed  in  class 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  of  application.  Unsolved  problems  in 
the  field  and  opportunities  for  further  work.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experi- 
mented Education.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Freeman. 

71  A.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — 

The  first  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell  and  Associate  Professor  Carter. 

71B.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — The 
second  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Professor 
Freeman;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bus- 
well  and  Associate  Professor  Carter. 

171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education  (4). — The  chief 
laboratory  methods  of  research  in  Education,  particularly  the  use  of  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  apparatus.  Reports  of  investigation  of  problems  which  have 
been  approached  through  experimental  methods.  Prerequisite:  six  majors  in 
Education  which  may  include  two  majors  in  Psychology  and  must  include  a 
laboratory  course  in  Education  or  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor 
Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — For  adminis- 
trative officers  and  students  of  school  administration.  The  elementary  methods  of 
dealing  quantitatively  with  school  facts  and  results.  Exercises  in  the  calculation 
of  the  most  commonly  employed  statistical  units,  in  tabulation,  graphical 
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representation,  and  presentation  of  data  in  reports.  Illustrative  materials  from 
such  problems  as  the  school  census,  attendance,  promotions,  retardation,  school 
mortality,  and  tests  of  efficiency  in  school  work.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Holz- 
inger. 

72 A.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — The  first 
half  of  the  major  course,  72.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8 : 00;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

72B.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — The  second 
half  of  the  major  course,  72.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course  (4). — Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  statistical  methods.  A  critical  study 
of  the  methods  of  statistical  treatment  of  school  facts.  Limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education  including  a 
course  in  statistics.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

76A.  Mental  Tests  (3). — Historical  development  of  mental  tests;  prin- 
ciples which  govern  their  selection,  design,  and  application;  typical  results. 
Practical  details  in  the  administration  of  tests  will  be  discussed.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — For  the  superintendent, 
supervisor,  or  teacher  of  experience.  Available  tests  and  scales;  general  tech- 
nique of  giving,  scoring,  and  tabulation;  interpretation  of  the  results;  determina- 
tion of  standards;  use  of  results  in  directing  teaching  and  supervision;  scientific 
methods  of  experimentation,  selection  and  diagnosis,  and  guidance.  Assign- 
ments will  include  both  reading  and  laboratory  experiments.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  DM.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Professor  Woody;  Mj. 
Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  special  teachers  of  reading.  Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  scientific  supervision  of  reading 
instruction;  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public-school 
systems.  Organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9 : 00;  Mj.  Winter,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (3). — Aims  of  course  are:  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  the  more  important  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  teaching  problems;  to  indicate  the  proper  supervisory  and  classroom 
procedures  based  upon  the  results  of  these  investigations;  to  suggest  lines  along 
which  new  investigations  should  be  projected;  to  provide  some  training  in 
methods  of  research.  Special  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  the  spelling 
vocabulary,  and  the  reorganization  of  curriculum  in  mathematics,  the  technique 
of  teaching  spelling  and  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  and  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  results  of  instruction  in  both  subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  education.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed. 

83A.  Educational  Research  (3). — During  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  all  candidates  in  the  last  quarter  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
are  required  to  attend  this  course.  A  critical  review  of  the  methods  employed 
in  collecting  and  preparing  for  presentation  the  materials  submitted  for  the 
Master's  thesis.    Reports  required.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Professor 

JUDD. 
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183.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  a  preliminary  piece  of  research. 
Evidence  that  this  prerequisite  has  been  met  must  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a 
written  or  printed  report.  Conferences  and  supervised  laboratory  work.  Limited 
to  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj .  Summer,  Autumn, 
Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Judd. 

87A.  The  Supervision  of  Study  Habits  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  (3). — An  analysis  of  the  study  habits  of  pupils  and  specific  preparation 
for  the  actual  supervision  of  study.  The  formation  of  certain  typical  study 
habits,  with  illustrations  of  each  step  in  the  process.  Practice  in  diagnosing 
study  faults  through  the  use  of  sample  materials.  Practical  suggestions  and 
directions  for  teaching  study  habits.  Most  of  the  material  and  exercises  are 
approached  through  the  problem  method.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Carter. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — For 

experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  Selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching  foreign  languages, 
training  in  expression,  m  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective  study,  the  use  of  books, 
laboratory  methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Parker. 

89.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). — For 
superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers.  Actual  classroom 
procedure  in  all  the  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  teacher's  organization  of  his  material;  appropriate  presentation  and  organi- 
zation of  study.  Analysis  of  classroom  procedure  in  the  laboratory  school  required. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

90.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School  (3). — Parallels 
Education  89.  The  system  of  technique  and  procedure  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  University  High  School.  Six  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the 
secondary  school;  presentation,  supervised  study,  and  training  in  habits  of 
study  in  each  type.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Professor  Morrison. 

91.  Recent  Progress  and  Bibliography  in  Elementary-School  Methods  (3). — 
Dominant  practices  in  American  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  their  origins  in  the  Pestalozzian,  Herbartian,  and  Froebelian  move- 
ments. Influences  upon  methods  of  teaching  exerted  by  contemporaries  such 
as  Dewey,  Thorndike,  and  Judd.  Contributions  to  methods  by  model  schools, 
recent  writers,  and  statistical  and  experimental  investigators  are  traced  rapidly 
under  such  headings  as  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  beginning  reading, 
advanced  reading,  arithmetical  calculation,  problem-solving,  civic-moral  teach- 
ing, motivation,  the  project  movement,  etc.  Recent  bibliography  and  practice 
in  bibliographical  work  on  special  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  and 
prospective  supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Parker. 

92 A.  The  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  (3 ) . — 
For  principals,  supervisors,  and  critic  teachers  in  normal  and  city  training 
schools.  Scope  of  elementary  instruction;  means  of  securing  economy  and 
efficiency  in  teaching;  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction;  aims 
of  efficient  supervision;  specific  work  of  the  supervisor  in  criticizing  and  improv- 
ing teaching;  scientific  measurement  as  an  aid  in  supervision;  technique  of 
efficient  supervision;  standards  for  measuring  supervisory  efficiency.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Sum- 
mer, Second  Term,  3:30,  President  Brown. 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing 
subjects  in  normal-training  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where 
emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;  (3)  those  who  are  training  for  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  include  history  and  other  social  studies  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  they  supervise. 

All  students  expecting  to  teach  or  supervise  history  are  advised  to  take 
either  their  principal  or  their  secondary  sequence  in  history.  They  are  also 
advised  to  include  in  their  list  of  electives  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.  Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  with 
social  sciences  as  their  secondary  sequences  should  include  history  in  their  list 
of  electives  if  they  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  history  or  the  social  sci- 
ences should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and 
file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

Community  Life,  History,  and  Civics  in  the  Primary  Grades. — See 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

10.  Supervision  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools  (3). — For  superintendents, 
principals  of  elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  critic  teachers,  and  supervisors. 
Recent  movements  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  first  six  elementary  grades  and 
in  the  junior  high  school;  technique  of  supervising  history;  practice  in  selecting 
and  organizing  history  material  for  teaching  purposes;  historical  basis  of  the 
present  course  in  history;  general  and  special  methods  for  the  various  grades; 
adapting  history  to  children;  a  modern  course  in  history;  the  construction  and 
use  of  tests;  library  and  laboratory  equipment;  and  illustrative  materials.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

IIA.  Organizing  Upper-Grade  and  Junior  High  School  History  for  Teaching 
Purposes  (2). — Selecting,  organizing,  and  standardizing  historical  material 
adapted  to  the  upper  grades  and  the  junior  high  school  Organization  of  United 
States  history  for  teaching  purposes.  An  "over  view"  of  United  States  history, 
the  maps  to  make,  reference  books  to  use,  dates  and  historical  personages  to 
know,  and  the  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  materials  to  buy.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

IIB.  The  Technique  of  History  Teaching  in  Upper  Grades  and  Junior 
High  Schools  (2). — General  and  special  methods  of  procedure,  dramatization, 
the  history  recitation,  notebook  and  written  work,  the  use  of  the  history  textbook, 
how  to  manage  collateral  reading,  teaching  pupils  to  study  history,  and  the 
correlation  of  history  with  geography  and  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Mr.  Hill. 

12.  The  Technique  of  High-School  History  Teaching  (3).— The  high-school 
history  recitation,  supervised  study  in  the  field  of  history,  notebook  and  written 
work,  general  and  special  methods  of  procedure,  teaching  current  topics,  and  the 
correlation  of  history  with  other  high-school  subjects.  Prerequisite:  at  least  3 
majors  of  history.  Textbook:  Tryon,  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  Organizing  High-School  History  for  Teaching  Purposes  (3). — Selection 
and  general  organization  of  materials  in  European  and  American  history  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  high-school  students;  consideration  of  the  maps 
to  make,  dates  to  know,  personages  to  remember,  texts  to  use,  and  reference 
books,  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  material  to  buy.    Prerequisite:  at  least  3 
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majors  of  history.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00; 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

30A.  The  Teaching  of  Community  Life  and  the  New  Civics  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools  (2). — For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  grammar  grades 
and  high  schools.  The  aims,  selection,  and  organization  of  material,  and  methods 
of  presentation.  Selected  topics  treated  in  detail  to  illustrate  method.  The 
problem  of  utilizing  community-life  material  for  English  composition.  Special 
effort  is  made  to  present  the  subject  so  as  to  enable  teachers  to  adapt  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  their  own  communities.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Mr.  Hill. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics,  Community  Life,  and  Current  Prob- 
lems in  Elementary  and  High  Schools  (3). —Selection  and  organization  of  material 
from  the  fields  of  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Economy  for 
teaching  purposes.  Recent  progress  in  teaching  social  studies;  library  and 
laboratory  equipment;  and  special  methods  of  procedure.  Class  work  supple- 
mented by  observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
of  social  science  other  than  history.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Tryon. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  organized  in  the  following  divisions: 
(1)  Food  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Home  Management;  (3)  Institution  Economics; 
(4)  Household  Art. 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  arranged  to  train  (1)  teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools;  (2)  instructors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  higher  institutions;  (3)  city  and  state  supervisors; 
(4)  extension  workers;  (5)  dietitians,  and  directors  of  college  dormitories,  school 
lunchrooms,  and  similar  institutions;  (6)  social  workers  emphasizing  home  and 
food  problems;  (7)  the  general  student  and  home-maker. 

The  courses  for  these  groups  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education, 
or  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

The  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  may  emphasize  food  and  nutritionj 
institution  economics,  or  household  art,  thus  distributing  the  larger  part  of  the 
student's  work  in  one  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  the  smaller 
part  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  two.  The  distribution  is  recommended  because 
at  the  present  time  in  many  school  systems  the  candidate  for  a  position  in  Home 
Economics  must  be  prepared  to  teach  both  food  and  clothing  and  to  direct  the 
school  lunchroom.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  experienced  individuals 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing  to  specialize  in  one  line  without  satisfying 
the  minimum  requirement  in  the  others.  Occasionally  other  special  sequences 
may  be  arranged.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental  Advisers  is  required  for 
this  type  of  specialization.    The  three  sequences  are: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition:  2  or  2S,  3,  38,  38A,  39A,  60,  68  or  Household 
Administration  40,  81,  135  or  141,  152,  161. 

2.  Institution  Economics:  3  or  5,  35  or  36,  38A,  39A,  70,  71,  81,  86,  88,  90. 

3.  Household  Art:  2  or  2S  or  3,  8,  61,  68  or  Household  Administration  40 
102,  135,  141,  152,  160,  and  one  advanced  elective  major. 

These  sequences  presuppose  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Art,  and  Political 
Economy.    A  suggested  four-year  arrangement  of  courses,  including  the  general 
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University  requirements,  the  major  and  minor  sequences,  their  prerequisite 
courses,  and  some  advised  electives,  is  given  below.  Suggested  courses  for  the 
food  sequence  are  marked  (F) ;  for  the  institution  sequence  (In) ;  for  the  house- 
hold art  sequence  (CI).  The  closeness  with  which  a  student  follows  the  plan 
depends  in  part  upon  her  high-school  training.  A  student  with  one  unit  of  high- 
school  work  in  Food  is  excused  from  Home  Economics  1,  and  with  one  unit  in 
Clothing  from  Home  Economics  100.  Other  students  may  be  excused  on 
passing  a  technical  examination.  High-school  physics  is  presupposed;  if  lacking, 
it  must  be  taken  beginning  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  first  year,  and  chemistry 
postponed  until  the  second  year. 

The  minor  sequence  in  Education  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3 
or  4,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  Upon  the  permission  of  the  Dean, 
one  major  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Home  Economics  (Home  Economics  60 
or  160)  may  be  included  in  the  minor  sequence  in  Education.  Students  taking 
their  major  sequence  in  Institution  Economics  (sequence  2,  above)  may  substi- 
tute one  major  of  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (Home  Economics  97) 
for  one  major  of  Practice  Teaching. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics  may  arrange  secondary 
sequences  in  this  department  or  principal  sequences  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Household  Administration. 


Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

First 
Year 

Home  Economics  1  or  2S 

or  Design  20 
English  1 

Continuation  sequence, 
preferably  Chemistry 
1  or  2S 

Education  1 

Contingent  requirement 

or  elective 
Continuation  sequence, 

preferably  Chemistry 

2  or  3S 

Home  Economics  100  or 

Design  20 
Contingent  requirement 

or  elective 
Continuation  sequence, 

preferably  Chemistry 

3  or  4  or  elective 

Second 
Year 

Home  Economics  152 

(F,  In,  CI)  or 

Elective  (In) 
Political  Economy  0 

Education  4  or 
English  3 

Physiology  1 

Political  Economy  1  or 

other  elective 
Home  Economics  2 

Home  Economics  8  (CI) 

Physiology  2 

English  3  or 

Education  4 
Home  Economics  67  or 

Sociology  1  or  other 

elective 

Third 
Year 

Home  Economics  36  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  81  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  70  (In) 

Home  Economics  135 
(CI) 

Bacteriology  1  or  other 

elective  (F.Cl) 
Elective  (CI) 

Home  Economics  3  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  160 
(F,  CI) 

Home  Economics  71  (In) 

Household  Administra- 
tion 42  or  other  elec- 
tive 

Home  Economics  102 
(CI) 

Home  Economics  4  (F) 

Home  Economics  38A, 

39A  (F,  In) 
Bacteriology  1  or  other 

elective  (In) 
Education  or  elective 
Home  Economics  141 

(CI) 

Home  Economics  154  or 
other  elective  (CI) 

Fourth 
Year 

Education  12 

Home  Economics  60  or 

61  (F,  In,  CI) 
Home  Economics  68 

(F,  CI) 

Home  Economics  86  (In) 

Education  12  or 
Home  Economics  97 
(F,  In,  CI) 

Home  Economics  88  (In) 

Home  Economics  66  or 
other  electives  (F,  CI) 

Education  (F,  In,  CI) 

Home  Economics  90  (In) 

Home  Economics  141  or 
other  elective  (F) 

Electives  (F,  In,  CI) 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

The  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  granted  to  properly  qualified 
students  in  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  for  such 
degrees  (see  pp.  16-17  of  this  volume)  on  completion  of  eight  majors  of 
advanced  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  sequences  are  planned  especially 
for  students  working  toward  supervisorships  of  Home  Economics,  or  for  college 
or  normal-school  positions. 

Candidates,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department,  should 
select  sequences  from  the  advanced  courses  in  the  Department  and  related  depart- 
ments.   The  lines  of  work  at  present  pursued  for  the  Master's  degree  are: 

1.  Home  Economics  Education,  including  courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
of  Food,  Household  Management,  and  Household  Art,  advanced  subject-matter 
courses  in  the  Department,  and  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Pos- 
sible sequence:  Home  Economics  63  and  40,  41,  42,  43,  or  138,  142  and  153,  and 
such  courses  in  Education  as  46,  65,  72,  89. 

2.  Nutrition,  Food  Chemistry,  Dietetics,  Experimental  Cooking,  and 
Advanced  Institution  Economics,  with  related  courses  in  Household  Adminis- 
tration, Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Bacteriology.  Possible  sequence 
from  Home  Economics  36-50,  and  4  or  6,  or  81-93,  with  related  advanced  courses 
from  the  departments  named. 

3.  Home  or  institution  management,  including  besides  the  advanced  courses 
in  the  Department,  courses  in  Household  Administration,  Political  Economy,  or 
Sociology.  Possible  sequence:  Home  Economics  66  and  68,  or  81-93,  Political 
Economy  18,  etc.,  Household  Administration  45,  etc. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Besides  the  general  University  fellowships,  a  special  fund  of  $600  has  been 
available  annually  for  three  years  for  a  fellowship  or  fellowships  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  or 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  June  15,  1921,  or  Adiil  15,  1922, 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  elementary  courses  marked  (1)  which  should 
be  taken  as  a  rule  by  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of 
college  credit,  and  which  give  no  credit  if  taken  by  graduate  students;  inter- 
mediate courses  (2)  which  may  be  taken  in  general  by  undergraduate  students 
with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit,  and  which  give  only  half-credit 
toward  the  Master's  degree;  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses  (3); 
graduate  courses  only  (4),  advanced  or  specialized  courses  not  open  to  under- 
graduate students. 

HOME-ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

60.  Methods  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management  (2). — Func- 
tions of  courses  in  food  and  household  management  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  their  bearing  on  the  course  of  study;  analysis  of  subject-matter  and 
review  of  the  principles  underlying  its  selection  and  organization;  methods  of 
teaching;  study  of  type  of  work  in  various  school  systems;  planning  of  courses 
of  study.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Food  and 
Nutrition,  and  Home  Management.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30; 
Mj.  Autumn,  12:30,  Miss  . 
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61.  Methods  of  Teaching  Food  and  ^Household  Management  (2). — The 
problem  of  Home  Economics  in  the  elementary  schools.  Arrangement  of  courses 
and ;t discussion  of  methods  of  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  M.  Autumn,  12:30, 
Miss  . 

63.  The  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Home  Economics  (3). — A  general 
survey  of  the  organization  of  Home  Economics  in  the  different  parts  of  school 
systems.  History,  organization,  and*  promotion  of  Home  Economics  and  its 
articulation  with  the  general  school  system;  development  of  the  work  under 
present  conditions.  Of  special  value  to  principals,  supervisors,  and  normal- 
school  teachers.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  60  and  160,  or  consent^of  instructor.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Hess;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Trilling. 

65.  Research  Problems  in  Home-Economics  Education  (4). — Open  only  to 
properly  trained  students  who  are  working  on  experimental  and  statistical 
investigations.  For  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

160.  Methods  of  Teaching  Household  Art  (2). — Functions  of  clothing  and 
household  design  in  education  and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum;  comparison 
of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  different  types  of  schools  under 
varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  planning  courses  of  study; 
relation  between  the  various  phases  of  Home  Economics.  Prerequisite:  2  majors 
in  Education  and  5  majors  in  Household  Art,  including  Home  Economics  100, 
135,  and  152.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Miss  Bowman;  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:00;  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

161.  Methods  of  Teaching  Household  Art  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — 
Problems  of  clothing  and  household  design  in  the  Elementary  School  and  their 
relation  to  the  curriculum.  Organization  of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  Home  Economics  100,  135 
or  141,  and  152.  M.  Autumn,  11:00;  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Trilling. 

food  and  nutrition 

*fl.  Food  and  Its  Preparation  (1). — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods. 
Principles  of  cooking  developed  through  the  experimental  study  of  various  food 
products.  Technique  of  preparation  of  various  classes  of  food  materials. 
Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  M.  Summer  (or  DM.),  First  Term, 
8:00-10:00,  1:30-3:30,  Mrs.  Oleson;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Koll. 

2.  Meal  Service  and  Food  Purchase  (1). — Planning  and  preparation  of 
meals,  including  a  study  of  food  costs  as  determined  by  methods  of  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution.  Meals  planned  at  definite  cost  in  terms  of 
money,  nutritive  value,  time,  equipment,  and  types  of  service  used.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  1.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00-12:00,  Miss  Koll. 

2S.  Food  Preparation  and  Meal  Service  (1). — Condensation  of  courses  1 
and  2.  For  students  who  have  1  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  Food.  Limited  to 
18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Koll;  Winter, 
10:00-12:00,  Miss  ■ 

3.  Experimental  Cooking  (2). — A  detailed  experimental  study  of  foods  and 
the  general  principles  of  cooking.  Closely  related  to  the  previous  work  in 
food  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  35  or  36.  Limited  to  18. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hal- 
lid  ay. 

♦Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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4.  Experimental  Cooking  (continued)  (3). — Continuation  of  course  3. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  special  problems.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00,  Limited  to  18.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Halliday. 

5.  Elementary  Experimental  Cooking  (2). — Condensed  form  of  the  two 
majors,  3  and  4.  An  experimental  study  of  various  food  products  and  the 
changes  produced  by  cooking;  qualitative  and  quantitative  study  of  recipes  and 
the  uses  of  different  types  of  cooking  apparatus.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 1  and  General  Chemistry.  Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30-4:30,  Miss  . 

6A.  Special  Problems  in  Experimental  Cooking  (3). — Lectures  and  readings. 
Review  of  recent  work  in  experimental  cooking.  The  laboratory  work  will 
consist  of  special  problems  in  cooking  and  will  be  closely  correlated  with  food 
chemistry.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  35  or  36  and  4  or  5.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term 
1 : 30-3 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

7N.  Dietetics  for  Nurses  (1). — For  nurses  in  training.  Open  also  to  general 
students.  The  first  half  gives  instruction  in  cooking,  especially  for  the  sick,  and 
the  second  half,  instruction  in  elementary  dietaries.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00, 
unless  medical  fees  are  paid.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Koll. 

8.  Elementary  Nutrition  and  Dietaries  (2). — For  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  the  general  student  interested  in  the  relation  of  diet  to  health.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  lectures,  1:30; 
laboratory,  M.,  1:30-3:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30-3:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Roberts. 

35.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry  (2). — A  presentation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  food  composition.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite:  General  Chem- 
istry. Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  lectures, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  8:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  8:00-11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Halliday. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food  (3). — Chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  ash 
constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  Laboratory  work,  qualitative 
and  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  laboratory,  W.,  F., 
9:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  Th., 
1:30,  laboratory  W.,  F.,  1:30-4:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss 
Dye;  Winter,  lectures,  W.,  F.,  12:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  12:30-3:30,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Halliday. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued)  (3). — A  continuation  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary course  in  food  chemistry  with  greater  emphasis  on  quantitative  methods, 
including  the  use  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  ap- 
paratus, and  the  Van  Slyke  amino  nitrogen  apparatus.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  W.,  F.,  12:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  12:30-3:30, 
Ass  stant  Professor  Halliday. 

38A.  Nutrition  (3). — Processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  the  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in  dietaries. 
Laboratory  work:  experiments  on  digestion  and  qualitative  and  quantitative 
urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course 
by  either  39  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisites :  Home  Economics  36  and  Physiology  1. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  lectures,  W.,  F.,  8:00, 
laboratory,  M.,  Th.,  8:00-11:00;  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  2:30,  laboratory, 
Tu.,  Th.,  2:30-5:30;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  F.,  1:30,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  1:30- 
4:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt. 
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38B.  Nutrition  (continued)  (3). — The  course  may  include  blood  analysis, 
some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or  metabolism 
experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  2:30, 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  2:30-5:30;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  F.,  1:30,  laboratory, 
M.,  W.,  1:30-4:30,  following  38A,  Associate  Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Dietaries  (3). — Food  requirements  of  individuals  and  families  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  of  the  food  of  children. 
Theory  of  infant  feeding.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2  or  3  and  38A. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  18.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  8:00-10:00; 
Mj.  Spring,  12:30-2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition  (4). — Recent  literature  on  nutrition.  Prerequi- 
sites: Home  Economics  38A  and  39A.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Tu., 
Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt 
and  Assistant. 

41.  Field  Work  in  Dietaries  (3). — A  limited  number  of  properly  trained 
students  may  be  given  opportunity  for  work  in  school,  dispensary,  or  other 
fields,  primarily  for  training  in  the  conduct  of  nutrition  classes  for  children  or 
other  application  of  dietary  work.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  39  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Roberts. 

43 A.  Nutrition  Classes  with  Children  (3). — Training  in  methods  of  conduct- 
ing nutrition  classes  with  children.  The  work  will  be  done  largely  in  connection 
with  the  Child  Health  Class,  a  group  of  underweight  children  who  will  come  to  the 
University  once  or  twice  a  week  for  instruction.  Visits  to  other  nutrition 
classes  in  the  city.  Causes  and  extent  of  undernutrition  of  children  and  methods 
of  combating  it;  content  of  the  health  lessons  and  general  management  of 
classes  and  clinics.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Home  Economics  8  or  39  or  45. 
Materials  fee,  $1.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  laboratory,  W.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Roberts. 

60.  Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition  (4). — For  properly  trained  graduate 
students,  on  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  also  be  registered  for  as  Chem- 
istry 101.  Where  the  subject  investigated  requires  laboratory  work  the  labora- 
tory fee  is  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged, 
Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

home  management 

66 A.  Child  Care:  The  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy  (2). — This  course, 
designed  for  those  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  care  of  children,  will  be  useful 
also  to  those  having  direct  care  of  children.  It  includes  discussions  of  problems 
of  maternity  and  infancy.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Home  Economics  8  or  39. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Dr.  McGuire. 

66.  Child  Care  (3). — Designed  for  those  preparing  to  give  instruction  in 
care  of  children,  and  also  helpful  to  those  having  direct  care  of  children.  Prob- 
lems of  maternity  and  infancy,  standards  for  normal  growth  and  development, 
prevention  of  defects,  feeding,  recreation,  sex  instruction,  and  hygiene.  Pre- 
requisite or  parallel:  Home  Economics  9  or  39  or  45,  or,  for  non-Home  Economics 
students,  18  majors.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts  and 
Special  Lecturers. 

67.  Mechanical  Care  of  the  House  (2). — Purchase,  use,  and  care  of  house- 
hold and  food-laboratory  equipment.  Studies  to  test  the  effectiveness,  economy, 
and  durability  of  the  household  appliances  on  the  market  today,  including  time 
and  motion  studies  and  discussion  by  a  physicist  from  the  standpoint  of 
mechanical  efficiency.  Field  trips  to  city  supply  houses  to  supplement  lecture 
and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  lectures,  11:00,  laboratory,  M.,  10:00-12:00;  Mj.  Spring,  lectures 
8:00,  laboratory,  M.,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Koll. 
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68.  Economics  of  the  Home  (3). — Social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  home 
and  organization  of  its  resources.  Budget  studies,  standards  of  living,  the 
housing  problem,  organization  of  labor  within  the  household,  and  the  relation 
of  the  home  to  the  community.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  of  Home  Economics, 
Political  Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00,  Miss  Koll. 

For  other  courses  see  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS 

f70.  Institution  Cooking  (2). — Problems  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
food  in  large  quantities;  standardization  of  formulas  in  relation  to  quantity, 
manipulation,  and  cost;  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  serving;  requirements 
of  different  types  of  institutions;  use  of  modern  equipment.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  lunchrooms  and  bakery  of  the  University.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  3  or  5.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  lectures,  M..  F.,  9:00, 

laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00,  Miss   ;   Mi.  Autumn,  Spring, 

lectures,  M.,  F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  McKenney 
and  Miss  Dana. 

71.  Institution  Cooking  (continued)  (2). — Continuation  of  70.  Same 
problems  therein  outlined,  but  in  connection  with  other  food  materials.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  70.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  lectures,  M.,  F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss  Dana;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  F.,  3:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Winter,  lectures,  M.,  F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss   — . 

73.  Catering  (2). — Special  problems  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  service  for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions,  and  banquets.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71.  Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  F., 
3:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Miss  McKenney. 

76.  Applied  Dietetics  (3). — Application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to 
the  group.  Practice  required  in  the  planning  of  balanced  dietaries  as  modified  by 
the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  mdividual,  and  by  the  relative  cost  of  food 
materials.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
38A,  39A,  70.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  F.,  3:30,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  Th., 
3:30-5:30,  Miss  . 

81.  Marketing  (3). — Production,  distribution,  and  storage  of  food  supplies; 
accurate  judgments  of  sanitation,  quality,  grades,  nutritive  value,  and  cost  to 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  foods.  Vegetables  and  meats  are  made  the  basis  of 
study.  The  produce  market  and  market  organization.  Lectures  and  field  work. 
Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry,  Political  Economy,  Home  Economics  70.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th., 
10:00-12:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  F.,  10:00- 
12:00,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

82.  Marketing  (continued)  (3). — Continuation  of  course  81.  Fruits, 
poultry,  and  fish.  Wholesaling  methods.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work. 
Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  M..  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th.,  10:00-12:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  McAuley. 

83.  Marketing  (continued)  (3). — Continuation  of  courses  81  and  82.  Dairy 
products,  food  adjuncts,  and  unclassified  food  products.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
and  field  work.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th., 
10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

86.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — Organization  and 
administration  of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  public  and  private  institutions. 
Effective  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  unit,  administration  of  labor,  apportionment 
of  work  in  the  different  departments  of  an  institution,  amount  and  kind  of 
service  required,  standards  of  work  that  can  be  maintained  with  varying  amounts 

t  Technical  course. 
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of  labor  and  the  distribution  of  expense.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Institution 
Economics,  Political  Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures, 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30,  laboratory,  F.,  2:30-4:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  2:30,  laboratory,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and 
Assistants. 

87.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — A  continuation  of 
course  86  with  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  distribution  of  expense. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  86.  Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30, 
laboratory,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

88.  Institution  Equipment  (3). — Stationary  equipment  for  the  various 
departments  of  an  institution  with  reference  to  material,  construction,  operation, 
installation,  and  use.  Floor  plans  and  specifications.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  86.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  lectures,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00, 
laboratory,  Tu.,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9:00,  labora- 
tory, F.,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

89.  Institution  Equipment  (continued)  (3). — Study  of  moveable  equipment, 
with  reference  to  suitability  for  institutions  of  various  types  and  sizes.  Pre- 
requisite: Institution  Economics  86,  88.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9:00, 
laboratory,  F.,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

93.  Problems  in  Institution  Economics  (4). — For  students  qualified  by 
experience  and  training  to  carry  on  independent  work.  Problems  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  institution  assigned  for  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00;  Winter,  Spring,  3:30,  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

97.  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (2). — Designed  to  give  the  student 
first-hand  experience  with  the  problems  of  institution  management.  Practice  in 
actual  management  under  supervision  at  the  various  centers  of  the  University 
Commons.  Prerequisite:  Five  majors  in  Institution  Economics.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  2:30,  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Colburn  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

household  art 

*fl00.  Elementary  Sewing  (1). — Fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
construction  of  garments.  A  study  of  (1)  fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  the 
materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied  to  drafting  and  method  of  construction; 
(3)  factory  conditions  and  laws  governing  the  production  of  such  garments. 
Limited  to  18.    Materials  fee,  $2.00.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Bowman. 

102.  Study  of  Costume  (2). — Practice  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  costume  design  from  the  standpoint  of  the  controlling  factors:  materials  and 
their  influence  upon  a  design;  color;  the  personality  of  the  individual;  hygiene 
and  economics  in  relation  to  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  135. 
Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00-10:00,  Miss 
Webb;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

109.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction  (1). — Principles  of  construction 
involved  in  plain  sewing  and  their  application  to  various  materials.  The  course 
covers  the  problems  considered  in  Home  Economics  100.  Open  to:  (1)  those 
who  enter  with  2  units  of  admission  credit  in  Household  Art,  (2)  those  who  pass 
a  technical  test  in  sewing,  and  (3)  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  in 
Household  Art.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30- 
4:30,  Miss  Webb;  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Bowman. 

fl20.  Elementary  Millinery  (2). — Arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers 
in  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  simple  processes  in  millinery,  with  a  study 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or 
equivalent.  Limited  to  30.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
8:00-12:00,  Mrs  Loewen. 

*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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135.  Costume  Design  (2). — Elements  of  design  involved  in  costume. 
(1)  fundamental  principles  of  design;  (2)  exercises  involving  the  use  of  these 
design  principles  in  costumes;  (3)  experimentation  with  materials  to  determine 
how  the  principles  of  construction  modify  design.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of 
Art,  and  Home  Economics  100,  109,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Materials 
fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00-12:00,  2:30-4:30,  Miss 
Talbot,  Miss  Williams;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Talbot. 

138.  History  of  Costume  (3). — Industrial  and  social  conditions  which  have 
influenced  the  design  of  costumes  in  the  different  centuries.  National  costumes, 
institutional  costumes,  and  those  created  for  special  occasions.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  135  and  152.    Limited  to  20.    Mj .  Spring,  11 : 00,  Miss  Talbot. 

141.  Interior  Decoration  I:  Household  Design  (2). — Aims  of  the  course: 
(1)  to  establish  definite  standards  for  the  planning  of  the  house  and  the  apart- 
ment; (2)  to  establish  standards  for  judging  line,  value,  color  harmonies  as  found 
in  the  house;  (3)  by  using  these  standards  to  produce  harmonies  of  line,  value, 
and  color;  (4)  to  become  familiar  with  commercial  furnishings  which  fulfil  these 
standards.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Art.  Limited  to  24.  Materials  fee,  $2.00. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30-4:30,  Miss 
Talbot. 

142.  Interior  Decoration  II:  Advanced  Household  Design  (3). — Historic 
survey  of  architecture  and  furniture  and  its  influence  upon  modern  interior 
and  furniture.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Home 
Economics,  including  Home  Economics  141  and  152,  or  equivalent.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Miss  Talbot. 

152.  Textiles  (2). — Textile  fibers  and  standard  materials;  manufacturing 
conditions  related  to  clothing  and  household  furnishings.  Prerequisite:  General 
Chemistry.  Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Bowman. 

153.  Advanced  Textiles  (3). — Methods  used  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
examination  of  textiles  and  their  commercial  significance.  Prerequisites: 
General  Chemistry  and  2  majors  in  Home  Economics,  including  Home  Economics 
152,  or  at  least  4  majors  of  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor  O'Brien;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30- 
4:30,  Miss  . 

154.  Buying  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  (3). — A  study  of  house  furnishings  and 
clothing,  with  a  view  to  developing  accurate  judgment  in  quality,  suitability,  and 
cost  as  related  to  income.  Field  trips  to  retail,  wholesale,  and  mail-order  houses. 
Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or  109,  152,  Political 
Economy  0  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Miss  Bowman. 

LATIN 

56.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School  (2). — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools,  and  details  of  its  application.  Introductory  lectures 
(by  Professor  H.  C.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Chicago)  will  present  certain  underlying  principles  in  method  and 
technique.  Details  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  and  the 
subsequent  high-school  courses.  Results  of  educational  studies  which  throw 
light  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and  the  appropriateness  of  different  types 
of  material  for  reading.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30,  Mr.  Scott. 

ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  or  to  supervise  English  in  elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  The 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  and  of  experienced  teachers  are  considered  in  organ- 
izing the  courses.    Since  all  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of  English  is 
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supplementary  to  collegiate  courses  in  composition  and  literature,  the  courses 
for  teachers  ought  to  be  taken  during  the  fourth  year  of  college  work. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  English.  The  prerequisites  to  such  sequences  are  the  Junior  College 
requirements  in  English,  English  1,  3,  and  40.  Secondary  sequences  must 
include  six  majors  of  Senior  College  English,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  a 
course  in  special  methods  of  teaching  English. 

SUGGESTED  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES  IN  ENGLISH 

For  Immature  Students:  For  Advanced  Students: 

English  1  Credit  for  elementary  courses  from  other 

English  40  colleges,  or  normal  schools 

English  3 

English  41  (Shakspere)  j  English  70  (Shakspere)  or 

English  4A  or  4B  (Composition,  Narra-       \  English  87A  (The  Novel) 

tion,  or  Exposition)  English  47  (Period  1798-1832) 

English  47  (Period  1798-1832)  English  76  (Romantic  Movement) 

English  70  (Shakspere)  English  160A,  160B,  160C  (American 

English  160A  or  160B  (American  Litera-  Literature) 

ture)  English  142A  or  142B  (Contemporary 

eEnglish  13,  7,  or  80  (Methods  of  Teach-  Literature) 

ing  English)  eEnglish  13,  7,  or  80  (Methods  of  Teach- 

ing English) 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  English  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the  same 
in  the  Dean's  office. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Language,  and  Literature  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Grades. — See  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3A  and  4. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools  (2). — This  course  deals 
with  the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  teaching  compo- 
sition. Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools  (3). — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition.  Some  of  the  problems 
are:  organizing  the  course,  correlation  with  other  subjects,  relation  of  oral  and 
written  composition,  effective  methods  of  reading  themes,  suitable  assignments, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition  and  experience  in  teaching. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

8A.  Problems  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  (3). — Important  problems  in 
the  teaching  of  both  literature  and  composition.  Problems  of  testing,  ability 
grouping,  differentiating  instruction,  correlating  English  with  other  subjects, 
recent  innovations  in  content  and  in  methods.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Pendleton. 

11.  Oral  Interpretation  for  Elementary-School  Teachers  (2). — A  course  for 
College  of  Education  students  only.  Extensive  training  in  oral  composition; 
more  limited  training  in  interpretative  reading.  Attention  to  individual  prob- 
lems in  vocalization.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

13A.  Teaching  of  English  in  Junior  High  Schools  (2). — Organization  of  a 
course  of  study  involving  guidance  in  silent  reading,  individualization  of  instruc- 
tion, correlation  of  English  with  other  subjects,  socializing  the  recitation,  the  use 
of  objective  measurements,  etc.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX.  Prerequisites:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition,  two  majors 
in  literature,  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 
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14A.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — Ma- 
terial and  methods  with  special  reference  to  oral  and  written  composition.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  11:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Miss  McGregor. 

16A.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades  (2). — (1)  Principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades;  (2)  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  reading  materials  correlated  with  the  history,  geography, 
and  science  of  these  grades;  (3)  relation  of  reading  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
children  how  to  study.  For  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  general 
supervisors.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30, 
Miss  McGregor. 

18.  Supervision  of  English  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Aims  and  methods  of 
teaching  various  phases  of  English  work,  including  composition,  literature,  and 
oral  and  silent  reading,  and  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,   . 

20.  Research  Problems  in  English  (3). — Investigations  and  measurements 
of  the  written  and  oral  composition  work  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school  j 
pupils;  experiments  in  the  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  teaching  English 
composition.    Mj.  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools  (2). — Choice,  arrangement, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction. 
Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and  observation.  Prerequisite :  at  least  2  majors 
in  literature.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  General  Survey  (3). — General 
problems  of  teaching  literature.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and 
reports.  Each  topic  illustrated  by  means  of  examples  taken  from  books  read  in 
the  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  at  least  3  majors  of  literature  and  experience  in 
teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Pendleton; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  preparing  (1)  to  teach  elementary-school  mathematics;   (2)  to  teach 
secondary  mathematics;  (3)  to  teach  mathematics  in  normal  schools  and  schools  I 
of  education;  and  (4)  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Students  who  take  their  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  second- 
ary sequences  in  mathematics.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  courses 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  mathematics  and  a  sufficient  number  of  college  courses 
to  make  a  total  number  of  six  majors,  provided  that  the  courses  elected  are  not 
mathematical  majors  whose  numbers  begin  with  0,  and  provided  one  major  is 
included  whose  number  is  higher  than  14. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  i 
the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

IA.  Mathematics  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades  (2). — The  special 
purposes,  plans,  and  methods  for  mathematics  for  Grades  I- VI.    Correlation  of  ! 
mathematical  work  within  the  grade  and  from  grade  to  grade.    Primarily  for  1 
Senior  College  students;  Junior  College  students  are  admitted.    Prerequisite:  ji 
1  major  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Myers.  I 

IB.  Mathematics  for  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools  (2). — The 
special  modification  of  existing  programs  and  methods  for  Grades  VII-IX. 
Appropriate  types  of  mathematical  programs  for  junior  high  schools.  Primarily 
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for  Senior  College  students;  Junior  College  students  are  admitted.  Prerequi- 
site: 1  major  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor 
Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (2). — Present  tendencies  in 
secondary  mathematics;  principles  of  correlation;  selection  and  organization  of 
subject-matter;  devices  contributing  to  efficient  instruction,  such  as  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  plans;  supervised  study;  written  work;  standards  of  attainment; 
individual  differences,  etc.  A  considerable  amount  of  directed,  general,  and 
group  observation  in  the  University  High  School  is  required.  Primarily  for 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Junior  College  mathematics. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich; 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich;  Winter,  9:00;  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  Supervision  of  Arithmetic  (2). — Advanced  course  for  superintendents, 
principals,  and  supervisors.  The  theory  and  technique  of  supervising  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Course  of  study 
appropriate  for  various  types  of  schools;  selection  and  organization  of  subject- 
matter  for  definite  grades;  standard  processes;  effective  methods  of  instruction; 
testing  the  results  of  teaching;  remedial  measures  for  revealed  weaknesses; 
methods  of  improving  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  etc.  Inves- 
tigations of  significant  problems  by  each  student.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Profes- 
sor Myers. 

6.  History  of  Mathematics  (3). — The  ideas  which  have  dominated  mathe- 
matical thinking  and  teaching  and  have  resulted  in  reformative  and  progressive 
movements  in  mathematical  education.  The  course  is  adapted  both  to  university 
students  and  to  intending  teachers  of  mathematics.  Open  to  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  at  least  3  majors  in  mathe- 
matics. Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Myers. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
(1)  to  teach  geography  in  elementary  or  high  schools;  (2)  to  supervise  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  (3)  to  teach  geography  in  normal 
schools. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary 
sequences  in  Geography.  The  prerequisite  to  such  sequences  is  Geology  1  or 
Geography  1.  Secondary  sequences  in  geography  should  include  Geography  2,  3, 
two  or  three  advanced  subject-matter  courses,  and  one  or  two  majors  in  the 
teaching  of  geography. 

Students  desiring  to  take  secondary  sequences  in  Geography  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  in  the 
Dean's  office. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Grades  (2). — The  problems  of  geo- 
graphic instruction  in  Grades  IV-VIII.  The  organization  of  material  in  accord- 
ance with  the  "problem  method"  and  other  approved  methods;  the  effective  use 
of  geographic  literature,  of  pictures,  maps,  and  museum  materials;  games  and 
other  devices  for  drills;  methods  of  field  work  with  children;  supervised  study; 
various  forms  in  which  children  profitably  may  express  the  geographic  ideas  they 
have  assimilated;  methods  of  measuring  the  results  of  instruction.  Illustrative 
materials  from  work  done  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Prerequisites: 
Geography  1  and  2.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Miss  Parker. 

4 A.  The  Technique  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Grades  (2). — M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Miss  Parker. 

4B.  The  Organization  of  Geographic  Problems  (2). — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Mr.  Calkins. 
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15.  The  Supervision  of  Geography  in  the  Grades  (2). — A  course  for  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  supervisors,  involving  a  consideration  of  the  status 
of  geography  in  the  curriculum,  geographic  material  appropriate  for  the  grades 
and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  its  study;  standards  for  evaluating  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject;  means  of  improving  instruction  through  supervision;  selected 
reference  material  for  the  use  of  elementary  teachers;  and  sources  of  illustrative 
materials  of  value.  Training  is  afforded  also  in  the  detailed  organization  of 
selected  units  for  purposes  of  elementary  instruction.  Prerequisites:  Geography 
1  and  2.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Miss 
Parker. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents in  Education  and  other  departments  who  desire  introductory  courses  in 
elementary  science;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  (3)  experienced  teachers  who 
are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions;  and  (4)  graduate  students  desiring  to 
do  research  work  in  the  Department. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Natural  Science  take  secondary 
sequences  in  Education.  Those  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may 
elect  secondary  sequences  in  Natural  Science.  These  sequences  combine  the 
courses  in  this  Department  with  courses  elected  from  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Botany  and  form  rational 
sequences.  It  is  advised  that  students  intending  to  take  principal  sequences  in 
this  Department  elect  science  during  their  Junior  College  courses.  Such  election 
makes  it  possible  for  considerable  advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
special-methods  courses  in  the  Department. 

The  sequence  in  Natural  Science  should  include:  Natural  Science  1,  2,  3, 
and  7  for  teachers  in  the  grades;  Natural  Science  1,  2,  10,  and  14  for  teachers  of 
general  science;  Natural  Science  1,  3,  14,  and  31  for  teachers  of  Biology.  In 
addition,  use  the  first  two  courses  in  any  of  the  sequences  suggested  below  to 
complete  the  minor  sequence,  or  the  following  to  complete  a  major  sequence: 
Bacteriology  and  Hygiene  1,  2,  2B,  3,  4;  Botany  1,  2,  3,  5,  or  2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  or 
2,  3,  6,  32,  34;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  6,  7,  8,  or  4,  33,  34;  Geography  1,  3,  5,  6,  7, 
or  15,  16,  or  17,  18;  Geology  1,  2,  3,  8,  9  or  1,  5,  8,  9,  10;  or  1,  5,  8,  9,  19; 
Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  9,  or  14;  Physiology  1,  2,  3,  4,  14;  Zoology  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  or  1,  5,  7,  26,  30. 

Students  desiring  to  take  sequences  in  this  Department  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser  and  secure  approved  sequences,  which  should  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  office. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life  (2). — This  course  aims  to  give 
the  grade  teacher  familiarity  with  the  common  plants  and  animals  and  their  uses 
in  school  studies  of  elementary  science.  Frequent  field  trips  teach  the  recogni- 
tion of  common  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  the  spore  bearers;  of  the 
familiar  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  pond  and  stream.  Lectures  and  readings 
cover  the  simple  life  processes,  habits,  structures,  and  the  relation  of  common  living 
things  to  human  affairs.  The  constant  laboratory  work  serves  to  illustrate  these 
matters.  The  class  is  conducted  so  as  to  show  how  similar  work  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  school.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  term),  2:30,  Mr.  Wager;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30;  Spring,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Downing. 
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2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science  (2). — A  practical  course  designed 
to  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usable  in  elementary- 
science  work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  topics  as:  how 
a  door  bell  works;  how  to  make  a  fireless  cooker;  why  a  vacuum  cleaner  cleans; 
how  the  gas  meter  measures,  and  other  questions  of  physical  science  which  are 
applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions 
with  preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from 
common  inexpensive  materials.  Correlates  with  other  science  work  and  with 
manual-training  teaching.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Mr.  Wager; 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

7.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum  (3). — Purposes  of  elementary  science:  principles  of  organization; 
materials  to  be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization  now  in  use  in  state,  city,  and  normal  courses;  reports  upon  special 
topics.  Types  of  tests.  For  those  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elemen- 
tary science  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalent. 
Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30;  Mj. 
Autumn,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

10A.  The  Teaching  of  General  Science  (2). — (1)  Why  should  science  be 
taught  to  twelve-  to  fifteen-year-old  boys  and  girls;  (2)  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  science  courses;  (3)  general  science  and  the  demands  of  present-day 
aims  in  education;  (4)  criteria  of  selection  and  organization  of  a  course  in  junior 
high  school  science  or  general  science;  (5)  types  of  courses  with  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  each;  (6)  present  methods  of  instruction;  (7)  necessary  equip- 
ment, illustrative  material,  and  reference  reading  material;  (8)  science  work 
correlated  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  (9)  tests  to  measure  the  results 
of  instruction.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Pieper. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2). — History  of  the  teaching  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Aims  of  such  instruction.  The 
changing  point  of  view,  especially  the  modern  emphasis  on  the  formation  of 
correct  habits  of  living.  Textbooks.  Legal  requirements.  Minimal  essentials. 
Difficulties,  and  successful  methods.  Demonstrations  of  important  physiological 
processes.  Illustrative  materials:  charts,  preparations,  lantern  slides,  micro- 
scope slides  for  projective  purposes.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00;  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Downing, 

31.  Botany  and  Zoology  in  Secondary  Schools  (3). — History  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  botany  and  zoSlogy  and  the  significance  of  the  movement;  recent  inves- 
tigations of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  principles  of 
organization  of  the  biological  sciences;  textbooks,  types  of  courses,  relation  to 
other  courses,  work  of  classroom,  laboratory,  field,  home,  and  related  industries; 
survey  and  investigation  of  instruction  in  biology,  including  selection  of  subject- 
matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  Tests.  Preparation  of  illustrative 
material,  use  of  camera,  projection  apparatus,  demonstration  of  laboratory 
technique,  essential  experiments.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  Botany  1  and  5, 
or  equivalent.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
(or  DM.)  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30-4:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Downing. 

62A.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  Chemistry  (2). — (1)  Place  of  chemistry  in 
a  liberal  education,  its  importance  in  daily  life,  in  industries,  in  medicine,  health 
measures  and  the  home;  (2)  organization  of  the  course  to  meet  present  aims  of 
education  and  to  give  training  for  advanced  work  in  chemistry;  (3)  fundamental 
concepts,  theories,  laws,  and  topics,  and  how  to  present  them;  (4)  analysis  of 
current  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals;  (5)  comparison  of  lecture,  demon- 
stration, laboratory,  and  combination  methods;  (6)  care,  use,  and  ordering  of 
equipment,  including  apparatus,  illustrative  material,  reading  material,  etc.; 
(7)  the  laboratory  notebook  versus  the  course  notebook;  (8)  tests  to  measure 
the  results  of  instruction.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Pieper. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  courses  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  or  for  supervision 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  (2)  undergraduate  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  classroom  teaching  in  this  field. 

The  Department  has  heretofore  offered  a  two-year  curriculum  leading  to  a 
Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate  for  students  who  could  meet  the  admission 
requirements,  and  a  one-year  curriculum  leading  to  a  supervisor's  certificate 
for  trained  and  experienced  teachers.  The  demand  on  the  part  of  progressive 
school  systems  for  teachers  and  supervisors  with  not  less  than  four  years  of 
preparation  beyond  high  school  is  now  so  great  that  the  Department  finds  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  certificate  courses  and  devote  its  time  and  energy 
to  preparing  advanced  students  for  the  higher  positions  and  to  giving  to  its 
undergraduate  students  more  thorough  training  and  broader  culture  than  is 
possible  in  a  two-year  course.  All  students  registered  for  either  of  the  certificates 
before  the  Summer  ^Quarter,  1920,  will  be  granted  a  certificate  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  for  such  certificate  as  printed 
at  the  time  of  registration.  All  undergraduate  students  who  classify  after 
the  Spring  Quarter,  1920,  will  become  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Education. 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  advanced  courses  which  are 
organized  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  and  super- 
visors who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 
Courses  numbered  20-40  are  of  this  character.  Any  of  the  other  courses  may 
be  selected  by  such  students  to  supplement  previous  training. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Provision  is  made  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Education,  and  whose  special  interest  is  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  field, 
to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  this  Department. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education,  with  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  as  their  principal  sequence,  must  complete,  in  addition  to  all  admission 
and  Junior  College  requirements  (pp.  19-24),  a  sequence  of  9  majors  made  up  of  j 
courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and  other 
departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses  in  the  teaching  of 
primary-grade  subjects,  and  a  sequence  of  6  majors  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  courses  1  and  3,  and  2  majors  of  practice  teaching. 

H 

A.      REQUIREMENTS  FOB  UNDERGRADUATES  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  SUPERVISION 

Students  who  have  had  previous  professional  training  and  experience  and 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  kindergarten-primary  supervision,  while  qualifying  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  should  determine  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  of  this 
Department  whether  to  complete  the  principal  sequence  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  and  the  secondary  sequence  in  Education,  or  vice  versa.   This  should 
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be  determined  very  largely  by  the  character  of  the  student's  previous  professional 
study  and  experience.  The  Kindergarten-Primary  sequence  should  include 
courses  7,  9,  and  10,  and  such  others  of  the  courses  in  the  supervision  or  teaching 
of  primary-grade  subjects  as  are  needed  to  supplement  the  student's  training. 

The  Education  sequence  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  and  3,  two  majors 
of  practice  teaching,  and  other  courses  in  Education  selected  from  the  following 
courses  described  on  pp.  36^4:  9  or  43,  13,  34,  35,  56,  76,  77,  80,  81,  and  91. 
One-half  of  each  sequence,  at  least,  must  be  completed  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  For  further  information  about  advanced  standing  and  sequence 
requirements,  see  pp.  24  and  27. 

B.     PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARB  PREPARING  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHING 


Junior  College 
1st  Year 

English  1  and  40  2  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  1  (Introduction  to 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education)   1  major 

Natural  Science  1  (Elementary  Science:  Plant  and 

animal  Life)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  17  (Music  in  the 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades)   1  major 

Continuation  sequence  (see  p.  23)  3  majors 

9  majors 

Junior  College 
2d  Year 

English  3  1  major 

Education  3  (Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 

Schools)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  2  (Primary-School 

Methods:  Nature  Study  and  Number)  1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  5  (Manual  Arts) . .  1  major 
Electives:  A  sequence  of  three  closely  related  subject- 
matter  courses,  preferably  in  the  same  depart- 
ment .  3  majors 

Electives  (contingent  distributive  requirements,  if 

any)  2  majors 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
3d  Year 

Education  7   (Class  Organization,  Management, 

Testing  in  Elementary  Schools)   1  major 

Education  9  (School  Hygiene)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  4  (Introduction  to 

Community  Life,  History,  and  Civics)  1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  15   (Plays  and 

Games)  1  major 

Education  12  (Practice  Teaching)  1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  3  (Primary-School 

Methods:  Reading  and  Language)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6  (Drawing  and  Painting) ...  1  major 
Electives  2  majors 


9  majors 
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4th  Year 

Education  5  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

Education  12  (Practice  Teaching)  2  majors 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  6  (Kindergarten- 
First-Grade  Curriculum)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  14  (Literature  for 

Children)   1  major 

Art  Education  55  (Elementary  Modeling)  or  Art 

Education  50  (Elementary  Pottery)   1  major 

Electives   3  majors 


9  majors 

The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate  with  this 
Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice 
teaching.  These  courses  are  laboratory  courses  requiring  two  hours  daily  in 
the  classroom  and  such  other  periods  as  the  critic  meetings  require. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (1). — Problems  of 

early  elementary  education.  A  study  of  the  periods  in  the  child's  development, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  play  activities  characteristic  of  the  period  from 
four  to  eight  years.  Reports  of  readings  and  of  regular  observation  periods 
required.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Miss  Martin. 

2.  Primary-School  Methods:  Number  and  Science  (2). — Subject-matter, 
first-hand  experiences,  and  concrete  material  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
work  in  number  and  science  with  little  children.  The  organization  of  a  course 
of  study  in  each  of  these  subjects,  their  relation  to  the  program  as  a  whole,  and 
methods  of  presentation  are  worked  out  in  class.  Sections  limited  to  35.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  10:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Miss 
Champion,  Miss  Storm.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Miss  Storm. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading  and  Language  (2). — For  primary 
teachers  and  kindergartners.  Principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  language  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  the  relation  of  these  to 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Special  attention  to  the  problem  of  teaching 
reading  to  beginners.  Sections  limited  to  35.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00, 
1:30,  2:30;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Miss  Lucas,  Miss  Hardy,  Miss 
Brown;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Miss  Storm. 

4.  Community  Life,  History,  and  Civics  in  the  Primary  Grades  (2). — A 
selection  of  material  adapted  to  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school; 
various  methods  of  presenting  the  selected  material;  lesson  plans  and  devices; 
observations  of  teaching  in  the  University  Elementary  School.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Miss  Storm. 

5.  Manual  Arts  (2). — Principles  and  methods  underlying  the  use  of  materials 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  with  special  reference  to  modern  methods 
of  experimentation  and  problem-solving.  Practical  work  with  nature  materials, 
clay,  and  paper,  textiles,  and  wool.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  1:30,  2:30; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Cameron,  Miss 
Martin;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten-First-Grade  Curriculum  (2). — Community  life,  nature 
study,  physical  education,  manual  and  art  activities,  language,  literature, 
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reading,  number,  and  music,  with  reference  to  selection  and  organization  of  mate- 
rial. Curriculum  outlines  required  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  Relation  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  first  grade.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Miss  Mar- 
tin; Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

8.  Unified  Kindergarten  and  First-Grade  Teaching  (2). — First  half :  The  uni- 
fication movement;  broadening  purposes  of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  educa- 
tion; class  organization,  equipment,  management;  selection  and  organization 
of  subject-matter;  how  children  learn;  interest;  drill;  individual  differences. 
Second  half:  Special  types  of  teaching,  as  expression  problem-solving,  acquir- 
ing ideas  and  meanings.  Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
and  other  sources  assigned.  Class  hours  devoted  to  discussions  of  each  topic 
in  relation  to  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Mj.  Summer  (or 
M.  either  Term),  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

11A.  A  Curriculum  for  the  Lower  Grades  Based  on  Children's  Activities 
(2). — Educational  values  of  free  choice  and  of  self-directed  activities;  environ- 
ment, materials,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  develop  individual  initiative  and 
the  ability  to  co-operate  with  a  group;  manual,  industrial,  and  social  activities 
appropriate  for  this  period;  traditional  school  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  are 
approached  and  vitalized  through  children's  projects.  Limited  to  35.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Goodlander. 

13A.  Dramatization  for  Young  Children  (2). — Study  of  the  principles  of 
play-making,  selection  of  literature  suitable  for  dramatization,  practice  in  the 
casting  of  children's  stories  into  dramatic  form,  and  presentation  of  such  plays 
to  members  of  the  class  for  criticism.  Limited  to  35.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00,  Miss  Goodlander. 

14.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — A  study  of 
stories  and  poetry  suitable  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Selection 
and  presentation  of  the  material  for  each  grade.  Preparation  of  material  and 
methods  of  teaching;  practice  in  the  telling  of  stories.  Limited  to  24.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Miss  ;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Miss  Martin. 

15.  Plays  and  Games  (2). — Children's  representative  plays,  folk  or  tradi- 
tional games,  gymnastic  and  ball  games,  and  simple  dance  forms  with  reference 
to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their  physical  and  social  values.  Classification 
of  games  according  to  the  age  and  interest  of  the  children.  Selection  and  adap- 
tation for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Limited  to  40.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Miss  Foxwell;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Miss  Martin. 

17.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — Training  of  the 
students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phrasing;  methods  of  teaching 
singing  to  little  children;  selection  of  suitable  song  material  for  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  music.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30; 
Spring,  2:30,  Mrs.  Kern. 

23.  The  Supervision  of  Reading  and  Language  (2). — Problems  of  critic 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  relation  to  reading  and  language  in  the  primary 
grades.  Relation  of  reading  and  language  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum; 
selection  of  suitable  material;  the  most  progressive  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  language;  use  of  standard  tests  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling;  exami- 
nation of  courses  of  study  from  progressive  schools;  standards  of  attainment 
in  reading  and  language  for  each  grade.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  10:00, 
Miss  Shoninger;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Miss  Brown. 

24.  The  Supervision  of  Community  Life,  History,  and  Civics  (3). — For 
supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  history  through  Grades  I-VI.  (1)  Organiza- 
tion of  materials  suitable  for  these  grades;  (2)  modern  methods  of  presenting 
this  material;  (3)  devices,  as  pictures,  models,  maps;  (4)  sources  for  procuring 
these  aids  in  teaching;  (5)  examination  of  textbook  material  for  Grades  IV-VI. 
Prerequisite:  2  years  oft  professional  training,  including  7  majors  in  Education 
and  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30; 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Miss  Storm. 
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x26.  Critical  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  and  First-Grade  Curriculum  and 
Methods  (3). — Observation,  reading,  and  discussion  for  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary teachers  who  are  preparing  for  supervision.  Selection  and  organization 
of  the  activities  and  subject-matter;  methods  of  maintaining  proper  balance 
between  freedom  and  organization.  Recent  experiments  in  early  education. 
Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education  and  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Limited  to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00, 
Miss  Martin;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

2  29.  The  Training  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers  (3). — For  students 
preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kindergartens 
and  primary  grades.  Entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the 
curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  in  the  theory  and  method  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades,  and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching.  Out- 
lines of  courses  required  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  2  years 
of  professional  training,  including  3  majors  in  Education  and  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

3  30.  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervision   (3). — For  supervisors   and   for  1 
experienced  teachers  preparing  for  positions  in  normal  schools  or  for  supervision  ij 
in  city  systems.    Standards  according  to  which  teaching  may  be  judged;  obser-  I 
vation  and  criticism  of  teaching;  methods  of  improving  instruction;  survey  of  1 
the  course  of  study;  the  problem  of  unifying  the  work  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings,  study  classes,  parents'  clubs;  equip- 
ment.   Prerequisite:  2  years  of  professional  training,  including  3  majors  in 
Education  and  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

ART  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  supervise  instruction  in  the  arts  in  elementary  and 
high  schools;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  arts  in  secondary, 
normal,  or  technical  schools  and  in  colleges;  (3)  students  of  Education  who 
desire  some  training  in  the  arts. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Art  Education  is  divided 
into  Minors  during  the  Summer  Quarter,  1921,  and  may  be  taken  as  Majors, 
or  as  Minors  either  Term: 

6.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. 

21.  Advanced  Design. 

60.  Supervisors  Course  in  Art  Instruction. 

General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.    (See  Education  56.) 

In  the  two  terms  of  successive  Summer  Quarters,  the  halves  of  the  courses 
will  be  given  in  reverse  order. 

The  following  courses  are  given  as  Minors  only  during  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 1921: 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. — First  Term. 
18.  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — Second  Term. 
50.  Elementary  Pottery. — First  Term. 

61.  Advanced  Pottery. — Second  Term. 
56.  Elementary  Modeling. — First  Term. 
66.  Advanced  Modeling. — First  Term. 


Note. — i  Formerly  numbered  7;  *  formerly  numbered  9;  » formerly  numbered  10. 
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The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 


Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  23)   3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  6   1  major 

Design  20  (Introductory  Design)   1  major 

,  Electives1   2  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  3  or  4  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Design  21  or  24  (Advanced  Design)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Drawing  and  Painting, 

continued)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 
Electives:  A  series  of  three  closely  related  subject- 
matter  courses  preferably  in  the  same  department.  3  majors 
Elective   1  major 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Education  (5)  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Art),  or 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling) ...  1  major 
Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 
Painting),  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in 
Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) . .  1  major 
Electives  3  majors 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
4th  year 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  51  (Advanced  Pottery)         1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Education  (Elective)8   1  major 

Electives  3  majors 


9  majors 

1  May  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements  (see  p.  24). 
5 Education  46  or  57  is  advised. 
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ADVISED  ELECTIVE^ 

1st  and  2d  years  Sd  and  4th  years 

History  1,  2,  3  Philosophy  6 

Sociology  1  History  of  Art 

Chemistry  1  History  A5,  B7,  B8 

Botany  History  E4,  E5,  E6 

eEnglish  11  Home  Economics  135, 141,152 

English  40,  41 '  Kindergarten-Primary  Educa- 

Political  Economy  0  tion  5 

Industrial  Education 

Psychology  1 
Philosophy  1 
Public  Speaking  1 
Drawing  and  Painting  7 
Drawing  and  Painting  30-36 

I.     DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. — Corresponding  in  grade  to  6,  but 
offering  a  larger  proportion  of  principles  of  practice  and  less  discussion  of  methods 
of  teaching.  For  students  whose  work  requires  ability  to  use  drawing  as  a 
means  of  expression  rather  than  further  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching 
drawing.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Morse;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  Coe. 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — Practice  in  drawing  animal,  bird,  and  plant  forms 
and  commonly  constructed  objects  in  pencil,  crayon,  and  water  color,  discussion 
of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  the  arts  in  the  kindergarten,  primary 
grades,  and  elementary  schools.  For  students  specializing  in  the  arts  and  for 
those  who  desire  some  practice  in  the  kind  of  drawing  useful  for  elementary- 
school  teachers.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  on  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Limited  to  25.  Two  hours  daily.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
1:30-3:30,  Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Winter,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — For  teachers  of  drawing  in  high 

schools  and  colleges  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing.  The  teaching  of  advanced 
drawing,  including  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  composition;  studio  practice 
in  working  out  typical  examples.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  9 
or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  1:30-3:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam,  Miss  Coe;  Mj.  Spring,  12:30- 
2:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16,  Department  of 
History  of  Art). — Lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in  the  arts;  technical  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  problems  illustrating  typical  color  combinations.  Prerequi- 
site: Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  12  or  Design  20  and  24.  Limited  to  25.  Two 
hours.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent. 

18A.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — Lectures  and  readings;  techni- 
cal work,  involving  an  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate  the  more 
important  elements  which  differentiate  art  expression  from  accurate  represen- 
tation of  appearances.  Prerequisites:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  12,  or  equiva-  i 
lent.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Professor 
Sargent. 

ii.  design 

20.  Introductory  Design. — Discussion  of,  and  studio  practice  in,  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  design  and  color.  For  students  preparing  to  be  elementary- 
school  teachers.  2  hours  daily.  Sections  limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  10:00-12:00,  3-30-5:30,  Mr.  Morse,  Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Autumn, 
2:30-4:30,  Miss  Coe;  Winter,  2:30-4:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam. 
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21.  Advanced  Design. — The  historic  development  of  design  and  the  general 
principles  which  relate  particularly  to  the  work  in  high  and  normal  schools; 
practice  in  working  out  applications  of  these  principles  in  typical  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  Design  20  or  the  equivalent.  2  hours 
daily.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  3:30-5:30,  Miss 
van  Pappelendam,  Miss  Coe;  Mj.  Spring,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  van  Pappel- 

ENDAM. 

24.  Applied  Design. — Corresponds  in  grade  to  course  21  but  offers  a  larger 
range  of  the  type  of  problems  met  in  various  industries.  For  students  requiring 
increased  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  and  their  applica- 
tion to  industry  and  everyday  life,  rather  than  a  further  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  design.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  Design  20 
or  the  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Whitford. 

iii.    modeling  and  ceramics 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — The  place  of  pottery  in  elementary  education. 
Actual  practice  in  building  and  decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  methods 
suitable  for  schoolroom  problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery, 
involving  line,  form,  decoration,  and  color.  General  problems  involved  in  con- 
ducting a  pottery  course,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Limited  to  20. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Spring, 
8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — Continuation  of  course  50.  Advanced  phases  of 
design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  including  slip  painting,  piercing, 
sgraffiato,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glaze  decoration,  both  with  dull 
and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  Scientific  study  of  glazes  and  glazing  so  that  students 
will  be  able  to  develop  their  own  glazes.  Training  of  students  in  all  phases  of 
ceramics,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle  any  problems  in  conducting  courses 
in  pottery.  Correlation  of  pottery  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Limited  to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00- 
10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — Technical  processes  of  modeling  in  the  round 
and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.;  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A 
study  of  animal  and  plant  forms  and  of  the  human  figure.  Open  to  Junior 
College  students.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00-12:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Hollister. 

56.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  their  educational  value.  Obser- 
vation and  discussion  of  work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite: 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  24.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00, 
Miss  Hollister. 

iv.  supervision 

60.  Supervisors'  Course  in  Art  Instruction. — Problems  of  the  supervision  of 
art  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  Aims  and  needs  of  art  education;  courses 
of  study  for  the  various  grades;  selection  and  organization  of  material;  equip- 
ment and  supplies;  methods  of  teaching;  methods  of  testing  results  and 
grading  work;  standards  of  attainment  in  different  grades.  Relation  of  art 
instruction  to  the  pupil's  environment — the  home,  the  community,  and  industry. 
For  supervisors  of  art  instruction  and  art  teachers  in  normal  schools.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Whitford. 

Note. — For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Art  see  Education  56. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  various  phases  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  courses  are  planned  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  supervisors  and 
directors  of  industrial  education  connected  with  city  and  state  organizations; 
(2)  college  and  normal-school  instructors  engaged  in  training  teachers  for  the 
general  field  of  Industrial  Education;  and  (3)  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  who  have  a  general  interest  in  the  Industrial  Education  movement. 

In  Industrial  Education,  as  in  other  lines  of  educational  work,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  professionally  trained  administrators.  The  College  of 
Education  furnishes  splendid  opportunity  for  this  professional  training  through 
its  supervisory  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  and  through  specialized 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Technical  courses  in  the  University  Elementary  and  High 
Schools,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  neighboring 
public  schools,  afford  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  research  by 
advanced  students. 

Graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions  in  Industrial  Education  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  industrial 
courses  in  normal  schools  or  colleges  should  take  their  degrees  in  Education. 
As  indicated  above,  students  will  find  wide  opportunity  for  study  and  research 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  interest. 

Undergraduate  students  who  specialize  in  Industrial  Education  may  secure 
Bachelor's  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  College  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Education  as  described  on  page  23-24.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  positions  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  princi- 
pal sequences  in  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Industrial  Education 
or  in  Commerce  and  Administration.  Students  who  enter  the  University  with 
advanced  standing  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal  sequences 
in  Industrial  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Variations 
from  these  plans  are  provided  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  receive  credit  for  as  many  as  15  majors  in  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Education  while  working  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  permit  as  many  as  five  units  of  entraDce 
credit  for  high-school  work  in  shop  and  drawing. 

While  it  is  expected  that  students  interested  in  Industrial  Education  will 
be  trained  in  some  of  the  technical  fields  represented,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  Industrial  Education  Department  for  the  administration  of  such  courses. 
It  is  recommended  that  students  secure  such  technical  training  before  coming 
to  the  University. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE 
COMING  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  work  of  the  first  year  should  include  Education  1  (Introduction  to 
Education),  English  1,  a  sequence  in  either  Science  or  Mathematics,  and  courses 
in  Shop  and  Drawing. 
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The  work  during  the  second  year  should  include  English  3,  Education  3 
(Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools),  or  Education  4  (Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools),  a  continuation  of  courses  in  Shop  and  Drawing,  and 
Practice  Teaching  unless  the  student  expects  to  enter  the  University  with  two  or 
three  years'  teaching  experience.  Beginning  courses  in  Economics  are  recom- 
mended as  desirable  electives. 

Not  more  than  ten  and  one-half  majors  in  Industrial  Education  should  be 
presented  for  advanced  standing  since  a  minimum  of  four  and  one-half  majors 
must  be  completed  in  the  University.  Incoming  students  must  fulfil  all  of  the 
regular  Junior  College  requirements. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  work  of  the  third  year  should  include  courses  in  the  principal  and 
secondary  sequences  and  courses  in  Sociology  or  Economics  which  have  to  do 
with  industrial  and  labor  problems. 

During  the  fourth  year  the  sequences  should  be  completed  and  courses  in 
Sociology  and  Economics  should  be  continued. 

SUGGESTED  SEQUENCES  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENTAL  SEQUENCE 

Education  56,  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. 
Education  57,  Industrial  Education. 
Education  59,  Vocational  Guidance. 

Education  60,  The  Administration  of  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement. 
Industrial  Education  96,  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. 
Advanced  Standing  and  Electives  within  the  Department  to  complete  the 
sequence. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Education  1,  Introduction  to  Education. 
Education  3,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  or 
Education  4,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 
Education  5,  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects,  or 
Education  6,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. 
Education  7  or  8,  Class  Organization,  Management,  Testing. 
Education  25,  School  Surveys. 
Education  46,  The  Curriculum. 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

Education  10,  History  of  Modern  Education. 
Drawing  and  Painting  (Mechanical  Drawing)  30,  31,  and  32. 
Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  and  51. 
Sociology  1,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. 
Sociology  3,  Social  Origins. 
Sociology  6,  Modern  Cities. 

Political  Economy  0,  Principles  of  Economics,  I:  Industrial  Society. 
f30.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing.  Free- 
hand lettering  and  sketching,  isometric  drawing,  orthographic  projection,  and 
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its  application  in  some  simple  working  drawings.  Courses  of  study  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30, 
Mr.  Fultz. 

fSl.  Machine  Details. — Machine  parts  as  worked  out  in  freehand  sketches, 
both  isometric  and  projection;  and  in  finished  pencil  drawings.  Tracing  from 
pencil  drawings.  Assembly  drawings  from  details.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

f32.  Machine  Mechanisms  (Cams  and  Gears). — A  study  with  detail 
drawings  and  lay-outs  of  cams  and  gears.  Diagrams  of  various  machine  motions. 
Assembly  drawings.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

33.  Building  Details. — Materials  and  processes  of  building  construction. 
Sketches  and  finished  plates  for  various  building  parts  and  the  working  plans 
for  a  small  building.  Related  readings  in  reference  material  and  trade  litera- 
ture required.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

34A.  Perspective. — Linear  perspective  with  particular  reference  to  its 
application  to  building  design.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

36.  Shades  and  Shadows. — Application  of  the  theory  of  projection  to  the 
drawing  of  shades  and  shadows.  Rendering.  Selected  problems  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders.  Effect  of  light  and  shade  upon  building  design. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

36.  Building  Design  and  Plans. — Plans,  elevations,  and  details  with  their 
incorporation  in  a  building  design.  Application  of  perspective  and  rendering. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Fultz. 

96.  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. — For  supervisors  and  direc- 
tors of  industrial  education  and  for  other  advanced  students  interested  in  the 
administration  of  these  courses.  Present  tendencies  in  course  of  study  organiza- 
tion, details  of  supervision,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching,  and  training 
teachers  in  service.  Problem  of  articulation  between  the  work  of  the  school  and 
practical  affairs  of  the  community.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Fultz;  Mj. 
Spring,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  HOURS 


Autumn,  1921 

Wintub,  1922 

Spring,  1922 

8:00 

Education  4 

Education  25 

Home  Economics  109 

(2  hrs.) 
Kindergarten- Primary 

Education  1 
e  Mathematics  2 
Modeling  and  Ceramics 

51  (2  hrs.) 

Education  1 
Education  56 
Education  71 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  3 

(2  hrs.) 

Education  64 
Education  172 
Home  Economics  4 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  67 

(2  hrs.) 

Home  Economics  154 

Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  6 

Modeling  and  Ceramics 

50  (2  hrs.) 
Modeling  and  Ceramics 

55  (2  hrs.) 

9:00 

Education  3 

Education  35 
Home  Economics  68 
Home  Economics  70 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  93 
Kindergarten- Primary 

Education  26 

Education  20 
Education  80 
Home  Economics  71 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  88 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  160 
Home  Economics  161 
e  Mathematics  2 
Kindergarten-Primary 

Education  14 

Education  4 
Education  38 
Education  40 
Home  Economics  70 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  89 

(2  hrs.) 
e  Mathematics  3 
Kindergarten-Primary 

Education  30 

10:00 

Education  8 
Education  91 
Home  Economics  1 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  2S 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  63 
Home  Economics  81 
Home  Economics  135 

(2  hrs.) 
Kindergar  ten-Primary 

Education  29 
Design  24  (2  hrs.) 

Education  2 
Education  67 
e  History  10 
Home  Economics  2 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  2S 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  41 
Home  Economics  82 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  102 

(2  hrs.) 
e  Mathematics  5 
Drawing  and  Painting  16 

(2  hrs.) 

Education  77 
Education  88 
e  History  31 
Home  Economics  7N 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  66 
Home  Economics  83 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  100 

(2  hrs.) 
e  Mathematics  2 
Modeling  and  Ceramics 

56  (2  hrs.) 

11:00 

Education  2 
Home  Economics  160 
Home  Economics  161 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  15 

Education  9 
Education  41 
Education  90 
e  History  12 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  5 

Education  3 

Education  43 

Education  89 

e  History  14 

Home  Economics  138 

e  English  18 

Art  Education  60 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  HOURS — Continued 


Autumn,  1921 

Winter,  1922 

Spring,  1922 

12:30 

Education  16 
Home  Economics  60 
Home  Economics  61 
Drawing  and  Painting  5 
(2  hrs.) 

Education  72 
Home  Economics  36 

(3  hrs.) 
Drawing  and  Painting  6 

(2  hrs.) 

Education  2 

Home  Economics  37 

(3  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  39 

(2  hrs.) 
Drawing  and  Painting  12 

(2  hrs.) 
Design  21  (2  hrs.) 

1:30 

Education  10 
Education  46 
Home  Economics  36 

(3  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  142 
Home  Economics  152 

(2  hrs.) 
Kin  dergarten-Primary 

Education  3 
e  Geography  15 

Education  4 
Education  32 
Education  59 
Home  Economics  8 

(2  hrs.) 
e  English  11 
Natural  Science  14 

Education  7 

Education  69 

Home  Economics  38 A 

(3  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  38B 

(3  hrs.) 
e  English  80 
e  Geography  4 
Natural  Science  31 
Kindergarten-Primary 

Education  4 

2:30 

Education  5 

Education  34 

Home  Economics  38A 

(3  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  38B 

(3  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  86 
Kmdergarten-Primary 

Education  24 
Natural  Science  1 
Design  20  (2  hrs.) 

Education  6 
Education  57 
Home  Economics  87 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  153 

(2  hrs.) 
e  English  80 
Natural  Science  2 
Kindergarten-Primary 

Education  17 
Design  20  (2  hrs.) 

Education  60 
Education  81 
Education  147 
Home  Economics  97 
Home  Economics  141 

(2  brs.) 
e  English  7 
Natural  Science  1 
Kin  dergarten-Primary 

Education  2 
Kindergarten-Primary 

Education  17 

3:30 

Education  70 

(2  hrs.) 
Education  171 
Home  Economics  71 

(2  hrs.) 
Natural  Science  7 

Education  15 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  73 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  93 

Education  131 
Home  Economics  40 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  76 

(2  hrs.) 
Home  Economics  93 
Industrial  Education  96 

Hrs. 
to  be 
Arr. 

Education  12 
Education  13 
Education  183 
Home  Economics  50 
Home  Economics  65 

Education  12 
Education  13 
Home  Economics  50 
Home  Economics  65 

Education  12 
Education  13 
Education  183 
Home  Economics  50 
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STUDY  REQUIREMENTS  CAREFULLY 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  University  require- 
ments, including  those  for  graduation,  and  are  responsible  for  arranging  their 
elections  of  courses  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  order  to  do  this  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  requirements  and  rules  printed  in 
this  bulletin  and  in  the  course  book. 

If  any  requirements  are  not  understood  the  student  should  make  inquiries  in 
the  Dean's  office  or  of  his  departmental  adviser.  He  should  do  this  when  puzzled 
about  any  aspect  of  his  record. 

A  general  meeting  is  held  once  each  quarter  at  which  the  requirements  for 
degrees  are  described  in  detail.  All  students  who  register  in  the  College  of 
Education  are  required  to  attend  these  meetings  until  the  requirements  are 
clearly  understood. 

IMPORTANT  RULES  RELATING  TO  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

FIRST-DAT  ABSENCES 

One-half  of  a  grade-point  is  deducted  from  the  grade  received  in  each  course 
from  which  the  student  is  absent  on  the  first  day  of  a  quarter.  Students  present- 
ing excuses  for  such  absences  must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter 
in  which  they  are  incurred. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Punctual  and  regular  attendance  is  required  in  all  University  classes. 
Absences  may  lower  the  grade,  or  reduce  the  credit  in  any  course. 

CHAPEL  ASSEMBLY 

All  students,  including  unclassified  students,  in  the  College  of  Education  are 
required  to  attend  Chapel  Assembly.  For  absences  from  Chapel  Assembly 
grade-points  are  deducted  from  a  student's  record  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a 
grade-point  for  each  three  absences.  Students  presenting  excuses  for  absences 
must  do  so  at  the  Dean's  office  within  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  incurred. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  in  the  College  of  Education,  including  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  nine  majors,  are  required  for  all  degrees. 

CHANGE  OP  REGISTRATION 

All  changes  of  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office. 
This  applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to 
another,  changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit"  or  vice  versa.  Changes  in  regis- 
tration may  be  made  during  the  first  week  of  a  quarter  without  fee.  After  the 
end  of  the  first  week  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  will  be  charged  for  all  changes. 
No  change  in  registration  may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

VISITING  COURSES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  register  for  only  one  course  as  a 
"visitor."  They  may  not  register  for  "visiting"  courses  only.  One  or  more 
courses  must  be  taken  "for  credit."  In  registering,  "visiting"  courses  count  the 
same  as  courses  "for  credit"  as  far  as  fees  and  number  of  courses  taken  are 
concerned. 

SEQUENCES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  should  consult  their  departmental 
advisers  during  their  first  quarters  of  residence  concerning  principal  and  secondary 
sequences,  secure  copies  of  the  same,  and  file  them  in  the  Dean's  office  for 
approval. 

CONTINGENT  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  contingent  and  Junior  College  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  before 
the  student  has  been  credited  with  a  total  of  18  majors.  Limited-credit  courses 
give  only  half-credit  or  no  credit  after  the  student  has  18  or  27  majors.  Students 
are  held  responsible  for  errors  in  registering  for  such  courses. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  for  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  canceled  if  the  student 
fails  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  better  during  his  first  two  quarters. 

Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  should  make 
written  application  in  the  Dean's  office  early  during  their  residence  if  they  desire 
to  come  under  the  "advanced  standing  rule." 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students  in  the  College  of  Education  must  register  for  physical  education 
each  quarter  until  all  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  See  p.  19.  Furthermore, 
they  must  report  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  examinations 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1922-23 


June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  17 
June  19 
June  19-24 
July  4 
July  15 


July  25 
July  26 
July  26 
July  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Sept.   1  Friday 

Sept.  11-15 
Sept.  28-30 
Sept.  30  Saturday 


Oct.  2 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  22 


Jan.  2 
Jan.  27 


Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  24- 
April  2 
April  28 


May  10 
May  11 
May  30 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  15 


Monday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Tuesday 
Saturday 


Monday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
-April  1 
Monday 
Saturday 


Thursday 

Friday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1922 

Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  residence 

Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 
Summer  Quarter  ends 
Examinations  for  Admission 
Registration  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work  reported 
conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last  quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

\ 

^Examinations  for  the  Autumn  Quarter 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 
1923 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  residence 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  ends 
Quarterly  Recess 
Spring  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during  the 
last  quarter  of  residence 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Alumni  Day 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Examinations  for  the  Spring  Quarter 

Spring  Quarter  ends 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  L^niversity,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall,  Room  199. 

William  Scott  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
Room  100. 

Henry  Clinton  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools,  Emmons 

Blaine  Hall,  Room  301. 
William  Claude  Reavis,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Henry 

Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  Room  164. 
Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School,  Emmons  Blaine 

HaU,  Room  301A. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  11  A. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  Wll. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  5A. 

Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  9A. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Room  9A. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director;  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean;  Professor  of  Education. 

John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education. 
Henry  Clinton  Morrison,  S.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 


Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Assistant,  the  Educational   Finance  Inquiry, 
525  W.  120th  Street,  New  York  City  (Summer,  1922). 
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James  W.  Clarson,  Jr.,  S.B,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Arizona 
(Summer,  1922).  ;  ,  j 

James  Bartlett  Edmonson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  University  of  Michigan  (Summer,  1922). 

Walter  S.  Guiler,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio  (Summer,  1922).  ^  ,        _     .  . 

Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  1 

Ervin^Lewi^Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockford,  IUinois  (Summer,  | 
1922) 

Thomas  Albebt  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Dennison  University  I 

WiluaTbakna^dShabp,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  University  1 
of  Texas  (Summer,  1922).  .        >  J 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass- 

Pa^"t!";S  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer,  \ 

1922).   

Zonia  Barer,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography  | 

and  Geology.  .  _  ^ 

Kathabine  Blunt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
El™RoWland  Downing,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
M^tL Teming,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Teaching  of  Speech,  Oral 

R0LLRotAVEi"CHS  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  EngUsh. 
dTley  bIl^os  Heed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  School  Hygiene 
Emily  Jane  Rice,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Iolla  Cton  Teton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teachmg  of  History. 

Joseph  Clifton  Beown,  A.M.,  President,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud, 
gJSSS^TSS^lD,  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 

HaeITel^ 

Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Latin  (Summer,  1922). 

Freberick  Stephen  Beeed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ebnst  R  Beeslich,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teachmg  of  Mathematics. 

Guv  T.  Buswell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Coea  C.  Colbtjen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Economics. 

Emeey  T.  Filbey,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

Geeteude  E.  Hallibay,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

M  ™  McAuley,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Economics. 

Anna  Y  Reeb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

V™,.  tI™  Roberts  S  M   Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Alice  «  Ph  B.',  Assistant  Professor  of  landergarten-Primary  Education 

mTel  Baebaea  Tiling,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home ^Economics. 

William  Gaeeison  Whiteoeb,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  EdLcation. 
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Elizabeth  May  Goodrich,  Assistant  Professor  of  Institution  Management, 
Simmons  College  (Summer,  1922). 

E.  George  Payne,  Ph.D.,  President,  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis  (Sum- 
mer, 1922). 

Pearl  E.  Ruby,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas  (Summer,  1922). 

Ruth  Abbott,  B.L.S.,  Librarian. 

Leona  Florence  Bowman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Marion  Giffin  Dana,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Isaac  Newton  Edwards,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education. 
Mary  Koll  Heiner,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Karl  John  Holzinger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Ella  Clark  McKenney,  Instructor  in  Institution  Economics. 
Katharine  Martin,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Edith  Putnam  Parker,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 
William  Claude  Reavis,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
Grace  Storm,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
Mildred  Virginia  Talbot,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Florence  Williams,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Art  Education. 

Arvil  Sylvester  Barr,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  Instruction,  Detroit  Pub- 
lic Schools;  Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Corinne  Brown,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Normal  Department,  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education 
(Summer,  1922). 

Mary  A.  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Ella  Champion,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Grades,  Niles, 
Michigan;   Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Ethel  Louise  Coe,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Design,  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago;  Instructor  in  Art  Education  (1922-23). 

Eleanor  Davis,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Simmons  College;  In- 
structor in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 

Clarice  Evans,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Art,  Normal  Training  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Orlin  Denton  Frank,  S.B.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Natural 
Science  (Summer,  1922). 

Regina  Friant,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer  1922). 

Marjorie  Hardy,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Howard  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  History,  Civics, 
and  Other  Social  Studies  (Summer,  1922). 

May  Hill,  Instructor  in  Normal  Department,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 
York  City;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Frances  Jenkins,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati; Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Jean  Kimber,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  of  Art,  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Instructor  in  Art  Education  (Summer,  1922). 
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Vera  Hedden  Loewen,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 

Laura  Lucas,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

Bonnie  Mellinger,  Ph.B.,  University  Elementary  School;  Instructor  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 

George  J.  Miller,  Head,  Department  of  Geography,  Mankato  State  Normal 
School,  Mankato,  Minnesota;  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 
(Summer,  1922). 

A.  Laura  McGregor,  A.B.,  Supervisor  of  English,  Washington  Junior  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (Summer, 
1922). 

Ruth  McGuire,  S.B.,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School;  Instructor 

in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 
Charles  J.  Pieper,  A.B.,  University  High  School;   Instructor  in  Natural 

Science  (Summer,  1922). 
Clara  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1922-23). 
Yetta  Shoninger,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education,  San  Jose  Normal  School, 

California;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (Summer,  1922). 
Beulah  M.  Smith,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Carnegie  Institute; 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 
Elsie  M.  Smithies,  A.M.,  University  High  School;  Instructor  in  Education 

(Summer.,  1922). 

Benjamin  F.  Stalcup,  A.B.,  Head  of  Department  of  History,  Winona  State 
Teachers  College;  Instructor  in  History,  Civics,  and  Other  Social  Studies 
(Summer,  1922). 

M.  Lillian  Stevenson,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  State  University 
of  Iowa;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 

Mary  J.  Supple,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Lewis  Institute;  Instructor  in 
Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 

Laura  van  Pappelendam,  Instructor  in  Normal  Art,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
Instructor  in  Art  Education  (1922-23). 

Virginia  Bauer,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics. 

Olga  Adams,  Director  of  Kindergarten  (Summer,  1922). 
Josephine  Davis,  S.  B.,  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  (Summer,  1922). 
Walter  H.  O.  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Piediatrics,  Rush  Medical  College; 
Medical  Adviser,  Child  Health  Class  (Summer,  1922). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
William  C.  Reavis,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Elsie  M.  Smithies,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Assistant  to  Principal. 

Ferne  T.  Alexander,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Harrison  B.  Ash,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Arthur  Fairchild  Barnard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Science. 

Howard  S.  Bechtolt,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in  Junior  College. 
Otto  F.  Bond,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Junior  College. 
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Arthur  Gibbon  Bovee,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Ernst  R.  Breslich,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Lawrence  W.  Bridge,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Henry  M.  Buerckholtz,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 
John  Earl  Conn,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Orlin  D.  Frank,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
Harry  T.  Fultz,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Ernest  F.  Hanes,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Frederic  Hanley,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in  Junior  College. 

Karl  Hesley,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Howard  C.  Hill,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History  and  English. 

James  W.  Hoge,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Jane  E.  Hyde,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Household  Art. 

Helen  C.  James,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

H.  Beatrice  Krum,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Hannah  Logasa,  Ph.B.,  Librarian. 

Vergil  Claybourne  Lohr,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Gildo  Masso,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Martha  J.  McCoy,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Elisabeth  McPike,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

C.  Bernard  Maroney,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Clarence  Theodore  Newman,  Instructor  in  Forge  Work. 

Charles  J.  Pieper,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  General  Science. 

Theodore  Pottle,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

Ethel  Preston,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

John  C.  Ransmeier,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Junior 
College. 

Edith  E.  Shepherd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Katharine  M.  Slaught,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
Dorothy  Supple,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Bonno  Tapper,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Elizabeth  Todd,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
A.  Marie  Cote  Weaver,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Robert  Winter,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Junior 
College. 

Dorothea  C.  Woodworth,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Horace  Carpenter  Wright,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Harry  Orrin  Gillet,  S.B.,  Principal. 

Grace  Bradshaw,  Physical  Education. 

Harriet  Brown,  Second  Grade. 

Mary  Adelaide  Cameron,  Ph.B.,  Second  Grade. 

Evangeline  Colburn,  Fourth  Grade. 

Helen  F.  Cook,  Fourth  Grade. 
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John  Beach  Cragun,  A.B.,  Music  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

Marjorie  Hardy,  First  Grade. 

Cassandra  Harmon,  Physical  Education. 

Helen  S.  Harris,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Jane  E.  Hyde,  S.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Winifred  Ora  Jones,  Third  Grade. 

Mary  Root  Kern,  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Delia  E.  Kibbe,  Ph.B.,  Remedial. 

Charles  Maroney,  Physical  Education. 

Bonnie  Mellinger,  First  Grade. 

Violet  Millis,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

William  James  Monilaw,  M.D.,  Physical  Education;  School  Physician. 

Clarence  Newman,  Woodworking. 

Helen  Nicklaus,  Ph.B.,  Art. 

Elizabeth  Norton,  Third  Grade. 

Bertha  M.  Parker,  S.B.,  Natural  Science. 

Ethel  Preston,  French. 

Isabel  Robinson,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten. 

Esther  Ruble,  Industrial  Art. 

Ad  aline  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Josette  Eugenie  Spink,  Ph.B.,  French. 

Katharine  Marian  Stilwell,  Ph.B.,  Printing. 

Alice  Temple,  Ph.B.,  Kindergarten  Director. 

Elizabeth  Todd.  Ph.B.,  Sewing. 

Leora  Vail,  A.M.,  Sixth  Grade. 

Ruth  Watson,  Ph.B.,  Fifth  Grade. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

HISTORY,  AIM,  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  o/  Chicago  was  formed  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  University  of  Chicago  of  several  institutions.  The 
Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  and  presided  over  by 
the  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  became  a  part  of  the  University  in  1901. 
The  Laboratory  School  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University,  the 
founder  and  director  of  which  was  Professor  John  Dewey,  formerly  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  for 
some  years  prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned  been  intimately  related  to  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  University.  The  South  Side  Academy,  the 
Dean  of  which  was  Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  was  united  with  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  the  head  of  which  for  many  years  was  Dr.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield, 
to  form  the  University  High  School,  in  1903.  There  is,  therefore,  gathered  within 
the  School  of  Education  a  complete  school  system — kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  department — with  opportunities  for 
training  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  educational  surroundings,  and  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  great  university. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  School  of  Education  is  to  organize  educa- 
tion on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  equip  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  educational  psychology,  school  organization,  and  methods,  and  to  give  them  a 
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survey  of  the  historical  development  of  educational  institutions  so  that  they 
will  be  prepared  to  carry  on  educational  work  independently  and  scientifically. 
The  various  schools  are  organized  so  as  to  furnish  the  largest  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  observation. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  AND  GROUNDS 

The  buildings  of  the  School  of  Education  are  situated  on  Scammon  Court, 
between  Kimbark  and  Kenwood  avenues,  the  main  building  (Emmons  Blaine 
Hall)  facing  the  Midway  Plaisance.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  230  feet  and 
a  depth  through  its  two  wings  of  162  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  with  passenger 
and  freight  elevators  giving  easy  access  to  the  upper  floors. 

Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall,  the  Manual  Training  Building  of  the  School  of 
Education,  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  is  completely 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  Its  dimensions  are  350  by  65  feet.  The  two  ends  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  shops  between  are  one  story  high  and  are 
lighted  by  a  saw-tooth  roof. 

There  are  in  this  building  well-equipped  woodships,  a  forgeshop,  a  foundry, 
a  machine-shop,  pottery  rooms  with  kilns,  and  drawing-rooms.  These  are  all 
supplied  with  complete  equipment  necessary  for  regular  use  and  for  instruction. 

Kimbark  Hall  faces  Kimbark  Avenue  and  stands  between  the  two  buildings 
above  described.  It  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  are  eleven  classrooms;  on  the  third  floor  are  sewing- 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  a  restroom  for  the  girls  of  the 
High  School.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  a  research  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  school  problems. 

The  gymnasium,  occupying  the  center  of  the  court,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  flanked  on  either  side  and  at  one  end  of  the  building 
with  offices,  dressing-,  locker-,  toilet-,  and  shower-rooms.  The  south  gymnasium 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  modern  gymnasium;  the  other,  the  north 
gymnasium,  is  provided  with  facilities  for  group  and  competitive  games. 

On  the  east  of  Kenwood  Avenue  is  Jackson  Field,  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  set  aside  for  permanent  use  as  a  playground  and  garden.  North  of  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  Hall  are  the  Scammon  Gardens.  In  addition  to  the  f acuities 
for  horticulture,  the  garden  also  offers  opportunity  for  bee-keeping,  the  study 
and  care  of  trees,  and  for  the  location  of  certain  outdoor  instruments. 

MUSEUM,  LABORATORIES,  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  museum  which  serves  as  a  storeroom  for 
natural-history,  geographic,  and  anthropological  materials  that  are  used  for 
illustration  in  the  classrooms  and  graderooms.  There  are  laboratories  of  chemis- 
try, physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  elementary  science.  The  Home  Economics 
equipment  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  includes  laboratories  for  food 
preparation,  food  chemistry  and  nutrition,  textiles,  sewing,  and  interior  decora- 
tion. The  cafeterias  of  the  University  give  opportunity  for  training  in  institu- 
tional management.  The  Departments  of  Art  Education  and  of  Industrial 
Education  are  fully  equipped  with  apparatus  for  instruction.  A  laboratory 
of  Experimental  Education  is  equipped  for  graduate  work  in  Education. 
Detailed  investigations  of  school  subjects  are  in  progress  in  these  laboratories 
throughout  the  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  LIBRARY 

The  School  of  Education  possesses  a  working  library  of  some  25,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  dictionary  card  catalogue  with  full  analytical  work.  Free  access  to 
shelves  is  given.  The  library  aims  to  have  on  its  shelves  the  best  and  latest 
books  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  School  and  to  present  carefully  selected  and 
graded  reading-lists  and  the  best  devices  for,  and  methods  of,  collecting,  preserv- 
ing, and  making  useful  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  a  special  room  for  the 
high-school  readers.  A  selected  collection  of  textbooks  used  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  has  been  added  recently  to  the 
library. 

The  collection  of  old  textbooks  and  of  old  school  reports,  that  are  of  interest 
only  in  connection  with  historical  researches  conducted  by  graduate  students, 
is  shelved  in  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Graduate  students  are 
given  access  to  these  collections  by  special  permission,  and  special  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  facilities  to  aid  them  in  their  investigations. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  School  Review  is  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  progressive  move- 
ments in  secondary  education.  It  prints  scientific  studies  with  regard  to  the 
junior  high  school,  supervised  study,  standards  and  tests,  problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  class  instruction,  etc.  It  presents  practical  material  in  the  form  of 
discussions  of  classroom  methods  and  administrative  devices.  It  includes  a 
department  of  reviews  which  keeps  the  reader  in  touch  with  significant  publica- 
tions from  month  to  month.  Its  aim  is  to  be  increasingly  useful  in  helping  the 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  understand  the  significance  of  their  work  and 
to  realize  its  possibilities. 

The  Elementary  School  Journal  promotes  the  scientific  study  of  school  prob- 
lems, emphasizes  progressive  movements  in  elementary  education,  encourages 
and  prints  studies  which  contribute  results  of  value  to  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  devotes  much  space  to  reviews  of  recent  literature,  and  publishes 
news  notes  on  major  movements  in  education.  Much  of  the  material  published 
in  this  Journal  is  drawn  from  the  School  of  Education  itself  and  describes  the 
practical  work  which  is  being  organized,  and  the  scientific  investigations  which  are 
being  carried  on  with  reference  to  elementary-school  problems. 

The  Educational  Monographs  constitute  a  series  of  supplements  to  the  two 
journals  and  provide  an  avenue  for  the  publication  of  longer  researches  than  can 
be  published  in  the  journals.  They  present  a  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
material  covering  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  algebra,  home  economics, 
and  the  administrative  organization  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
These  represent  a  type  of  quantitative  scientific  material  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  current  educational  problems  and  to  the  school  administrator. 
The  monographs  include  also  a  series  of  significant  historical  surveys  of  American 
education. 

Inquiries  concerning  these  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
The  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  four  divisions,  namely,  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  the  University  High  School, 
and  the  University  Elementary  School.   For  purposes  of  training  teachers  these 
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are  organized  into  a  single  closely  interrelated  whole.  The  University  Elementary 
School  and  the  University  High  School  are  described  below.  The  Graduate 
Department  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Education  are  described  on  subse- 
quent pages. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  includes  a  kindergarten  and  six  grades. 
Each  of  the  grades  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  supervisor  and  teacher.  A  super- 
vising principal  is  in  charge  of  the  School.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  course  preceding  the  high-school  course  is  completed  in 
six  years.  The  elementary  course  also  provides  opportunity  for  early  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  language  and  gives  a  large  opportunity  to  the  pupils  for 
handwork  of  different  types  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  School. 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  and  also  members  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Education  participate  in  the  formulation  of  the  course 
of  study  and  the  general  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  School.  Practice  teaching 
is  carried  on  by  students  of  the  College  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
grade  teachers.  The  School  furnishes  opportunities  for  tests  and  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  advanced  courses  in  Education. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
The  University  High  School  offers  courses  in  foreign  languages,  English  i 
mathematics,  history  and  other  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  household 
sciences,  manual  training,  physical  education,  and  music. 

The  curriculum  of  each  student  is  directed  by  a  series  of  requirements  which 
distribute  his  work  widely  enough  to  insure  a  general  education  and  at  the 
same  time  call  for  concentration  in  two  or  three  lines  as  an  introduction  to 
specialization. 

The  school  tests  the  work  of  classes  and  individuals  and  devotes  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  staff  to  the  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction  and 
to  the  training  of  college  students  who  are  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  A 
number  of  successful  textbooks  have  been  prepared  in  the  various  departments, 
based  on  the  courses  which  have  been  developed  in  the  school. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  give  college  courses  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects. 

Special  circulars  are  published  describing  the  courses  in  the  High  School. 
These  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  The  University 
of  Chicago. 

THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
The  Department  of  Education  is  a  department  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such  gives  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  organized  as  sharply  differentiated 
treatments  of  specific  problems.  For  example,  instead  of  general  courses  dealing 
with  the  whole  field  of  school  administration  or  educational  psychology,  the 
work  of  this  department  is  presented  under  such  headings  as  The  School  Popula- 
tion, The  Teaching  Staff,  The  Curriculum,  The  Psychology  of  Learning,  Investi- 
gations in  Reading,  and  so  forth. 

The  students  who  enter  the  graduate  courses  in  Education  may  be  preparing 
for  teaching  or  administrative  positions,  or  for  positions  in  which  they  are  to 
conduct  courses  in  Education.  In  all  of  these  cases  they  are  required  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  research  and  to  cultivate  a  constructively 
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critical  attitude  toward  scientific  results.  Practical  school  officers  are  some- 
times skeptical  about  scientific  courses.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Department 
that  even  those  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  work  are  in  need  of  training 
in  research.  Every  practical  school  situation  presents  a  series  of  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  effectively  only  by  one  who  is  competent  to  survey  it  in  detail 
and  with  precise  methods  of  investigation. 

The  variety  of  interests  which  are  represented  by  advanced  students  of 
different  types  is  reflected  in  the  wide  range  of  courses  offered. 

There  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  setting  forth  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  all  relations  within 
these  Schools.    Students  should  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  the  pamphlet. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  regulations  on  admission  to  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools  and  on  advanced  degrees  (see  Handbook  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science),  the  following  departmental  requirements  apply 
to  all  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Education. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  Education  must  present  as  a  preUminary 
to  entrance  on  graduate  work  the  equivalent  to  three  majors  in  Education,  or 
to  two  majors  in  Education  and  one  major  in  either  Psychology  or  Sociology. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  required  to  complete  eight  graduate  majors,  with  an  average  grade  of  B—  or 
better,  and  to  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  quarter  before  the  Convocation  at  which  he  expects  to  receive 
his  degree.  Among  the  eight  majors  must  be  included  at  least  three  from  the 
following  list:  25,  32,  33,  34,  35,  46,  64,  65,  76,  77,  88,  89,  90,  and  91;  and  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  15,  71,  and  72.  Candidates  who  are  preparing  to  become 
superintendents  of  schools  have  their  attention  directed  especially  to  courses  25, 
32,  33,  35,  46,  72,  and  77.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  principals  have 
their  attention  called  to  34,  36,  40,  46,  71,  72,  76,  77,  80,  and  81.  Candidates 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Education  should  consider  15,  25,  46,  51, 
71,  and  72.  All  Master's  dissertations  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  Convocation. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  are  advised 
to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  early  in  their  residence  as  possible.  The 
training  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree  is  the  best 
possible  training  for  research  work  required  for  the  doctorate.  Candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  six  majors  marked  with  the 
numeral  (4).  Otherwise  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  determined  by 
the  general  University  requirements. 

DISSERTATION 

The  Master's  dissertation  in  the  Department  of  Education. — Mimeographed 
directions  concerning  specific  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education 
and  concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  dissertations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Education.    In  this  Department  the  disserta- 
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tion  must  be  based  on  an  investigation  which  involves  the  use  of  an  objective 
method,  and  must  be  presented  in  final  form  at  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  convocation  at  which  the  degree  is 
conferred. 

The  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  evince  the  power  of  independ- 
ent investigation  and  must  be  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  school  activities  or  immediately  related  interests. 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  urged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  special  handbook  which 
contains  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Responsibility  for 
the  punctual  fulfilment  of  all  requirements  imposed  by  these  regulations  rests  on 
the  student.  The  officers  of  the  Department  will  make  an  effort  to  furnish 
information  and  advice,  but  they  will  enforce  the  rules  as  laid  down  in  the  hand- 
book. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  appropriates  annually  the  amount  of  $21,100  for  Fellowships 
in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $3,585  in  the  Divinity  School.  These  Fellow- 
ships are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to 
pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual 
value  from  $150,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  are  assigned  each 
year. 

The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own  study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  office 
of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1 . 

Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  genera],  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships  mentioned,  the  following 
special  Fellowships  are  offered: 
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The  Home  Economics  Fellowships,  which  yield  $600  to  students  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1922-23.  Candidates  should 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing.  A  part 
of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  Fellowships  is  to  be  spent  in  research 
in  nutrition  or  related  fields. 

A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
are  also  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  concerning  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the 
Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  College  of  Education  is  a  professional  college  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  following  types  of  students: 

First,  those  who  are  preparing  to  give  courses  in  departments  of  Education 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  second,  those  who  are  preparing  to  become 
supervisors  in  various  grades  of  schools;  third,  students  who  are  preparing  to 
supervise  or  teach  Home  Economics,  Art  Education,  or  Industrial  Education 
in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  or  higher  institutions;  and  fourth,  students 
who  are  preparing  to  supervise  or  teach  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  division 
of  the  elementary  school.  In  Home  Economics,  courses  are  offered  in  prepara- 
tion for  various  positions  in  applied  Home  Economics,  such  as  dietitians  and 
institutional  managers. 

The  College  of  Education  includes  ten  departments  which  may  be  described 
in  three  groups.  (1)  The  Department  of  Education  is  the  central  unit  in  the 
college  organization  and  provides  professional  courses  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
college  instructors  of  Education,  and  research  students  in  Education.  It  is 
also  a  department  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  Students  majoring  in  Education  are 
required  to  take  a  large  number  of  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. (2)  There  are  four  departments  in  the  College  of  Education  which 
supplement  the  work  of  corresponding  academic  departments  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  They  are  the  Departments  of  History,  English, 
Mathematics,  and  Geography,  which  offer  professional  courses  in  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.  (3)  The  remaining  departments  in  the  College  of  Education 
do  not  correspond  directly  to  departments  in  other  colleges  of  the  University. 
They  are  the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Natural  Science,  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  and  Industrial  Education.  These  depart- 
ments are  organized  to  train  teachers  and  supervisors  for  important  lines  of  work 
in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  which  the  ordi- 
nary academic  departments  do  not  provide  training.  In  view  of  this  fact,  some  of  | 
these  departments  provide  not  only  professional  courses,  but  also  courses  in 
subject-matter  and  technique.  In  most  cases  students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  these  subjects  elect  a  large  amount  of  work  in  other  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  college  of  Education  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college  credit. 
All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Education  are  given  credit  toward  the 
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Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  according  to  the 
regulations  on  p.  22. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Education  is  on  the  same  conditions  as  admission 
to  other  colleges  of  the  University.   For  detailed  information,  see  pp.  72-75. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  College  of  Education  lead  to  the  following 
Bachelor's  degrees  in  Education: 

1.  The  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  students  who  specialize  in 
any  one  of  the  following  departments:  Education,  Home  Economics,  Natural 
Science,  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  and  Industrial 
Education. 

2.  The  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  students  who  specialize 
in  both  Science  and  Education. 

3.  The  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education  is  granted  to  students  who  specialize 
in  both  the  classical  languages  and  Education. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN 
EDUCATION 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors,1  including  all  specific  requirements,  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points,2 
and  has  met  the  requirement  in  physical  education. 

Residence  requirement. — At  least  three  quarters  of  residence  work  in  the 
College  of  Education,  including  the  satisfactory  completion  of  nine  or  more 
majors,  are  required  for  all  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education. 

SPECIFIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 

English. — Two  majors  of  English  are  required,  i.e.,  English  1  which  should 
be  taken  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence,  and  English  3  which  should  be 
taken  during  the  second  year. 

The  continuation  sequence. — This  group  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken 
in  the  first  year,  which,  unless  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  the  student's  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  in  high  school.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses.  Suggested  con- 
tinuation sequences  are:  History  1,  2,  3;  Political  Economy  0,  01,  1;  English  1, 
40,  41;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4  or  6;  Physics  3,  4,  5;  Botany  1,  3,  5  or  6  or  32; 
Zoology  1,  5,  7;  Geology  1,  2,  3  or  5  or  8;  Geography  1,  3,  5  or  6  or  16. 

The  contingent  distributive  requirement. — Enough  majors  in  each  of  the 
following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his  total  (high  school + college)  credit 
in  each  group  four  (  =  2  units).  Professional  courses  are  not  accepted  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  requirement. 

1  For  the  definition  of  a  major  see  p.  68. 

2  The  number  of  grade-points  granted  for  each  major  completed  with  a  given  grade 
Is  indicated  in  the  following  table:  A  equals  6  grade-points;  A  —  equals  5;  B  equals  4; 
B-  equals  3;  C  equals  2;  C-  equals  1;  D  equals  0;  E  equals  -1;  P  equals  -2. 
Students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  of  C  or  2  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  History  of 
Art,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  or 
Spanish  (all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

STUDENTS  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  and  are 

candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  following 
regulations: 

a)  Students  entering  with  less  than  18  majors  of  advanced  standing  will  be 
required  to  fulfil  all  general  Junior  College  requirements  set  forth  under  "Specific 
Requirements"  (pp.  17-18),  except  the  series  of  three  courses  continuing  the 
high-school  courses. 

6)  Students  entering  with  18  or  more  majors  of  advanced  standing  may  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  Junior  College  requirements,  except  English  1  and  3, 
by  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  provided  such 
students  make  written  application  early  in  their  residence.  If  the  student  is 
exempted  from  Junior  College  requirements  he  must  maintain  an  average  grade 
of  at  least  B — ,  or  three  grade-points  for  each  major  taken.  In  no  case  will  such 
students  be  granted  the  degree  in  Education  unless  they  fulfil  the  two  Senior 
College  sequences.  Furthermore,  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  taken  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

SEQUENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Regulations. — The  36  majors  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
must  include  one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  majors  taken  in  one  department 
in  coherent  and  progressive  order,  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors 
taken  in  another  department.  At  least  one-half  of  each  sequence  must  be  com- 
pleted in  the  University  of  Chicago  by  all  candidates  for  degrees  in  Education. 

No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  English 
or  of  the  contingent  distributive  requirements  described  above,  may  count  in 
making  up  the  principal  and  secondary  sequences,  but  the  continuation  group 
may  so  count. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  Education. — Candidates  for  this 
degree  must  elect  principal  sequences  in  one  of  the  following  departments  of  the 
College  of  Education :  (1)  Education,  (2)  Home  Economics,  (3)  Natural  Science, 
(4)  Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  (5)  Art  Education,  (6)  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

In  case  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Education,  the  secondary  sequence  must 
be*  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Home  Economics,  Natural  Science, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Psychol- 
ogy, or  in  any  department  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  in 
which  a  special-methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  offered. 
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In  case  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Home  Economics,  Natural  Science, 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  Art  Education,  or  Industrial  Education,  the 
secondary  sequence  must  be  in  Education.  The  Education  sequence,  whether 
principal  or  secondary,  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  Introduction  to  Education, 
Education  3  or  4,  Methods  of  Teaching,  two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  courses  within  the  department  to  complete  the  sequence. 
The  other  sequence  must  include  one  or  more  courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
the  subject.  These  sequences  must  be  made  out  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser  and  the  Dean  by  the  time  the  student  has  18  majors  of  college 
credit. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Education. — Candidates  for  this 
degree  must  take  an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  a  single  science  department, 
an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  Natural  Science,  and  an  approved  sequence 
of  6  majors  in  Education. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Education. — Candidates  for  this 
degree  must  take  an  approved  sequence  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of 
Greek  including  entrance  work,  and  an  approved  sequence  of  6  majors  in  Educa- 
tion. (For  detailed  information  concerning  the  Latin  and  Greek  sequence,  see 
Department  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Circular  of  Information  of  The  Colleges  and 
Graduate  Schools.) 

PHYSICAL-EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Physical  culture  is  required  of  all  students  during  the  six  quarters  of  the 
Junior  College,  that  is,  until  the  student  has  received  18  majors  of  college  credit. 
Unclassified  students  are  subject  to  the  requirement  unless  excused  by  the  Dean. 
All  physical  culture  in  the  Summer  Quarter  is  voluntary. 

Medical  and  other  physical  examinations  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  dis- 
continued except  as  required  by  the  Committee  on  University  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene. 

ELECTIVES 

Normally,  about  15  majors  may  be  elected.  This  amount  may  be  reduced 
if  the  entrance  units  fail  to  include  all  of  the  contingent  requirements,  or  if  pre- 
requisite courses  for  sequences  are  prescribed  as  in  the  case  of  Home  Economics. 

Electives  which  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year: 

Philosophy  1  Social  Ethics 

Political  Economy  0,  1  Principles  of  Economics  I,  II 

Political  Science  1  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

History  1,  2,  3  European  History 

English  2  English  Composition:  Oral  and  Written 

English  40  Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 

English  41  Shakspere  (Prerequisite :  English  1) 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3  Plane  Trigonometry;  College  Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry 

Astronomy  1  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Geology  1  Physiography 

Geography  1  Elements  of  Geography 

Geography  3  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 1  or  Geology  1) 

Physics  1,  2,  3  Elementary  Physics;  Elementary  Physics:  Mechanics 

Chemistry  1,  2,  3  Elementary  General  Chemistry 

Zoology  1  Elementary  Zoology 

Botany  1  Elementary  Botany 

Public  Speaking  1  Public  Speaking  (Prerequisite:  English  1) 
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Electives  which  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year: 

Philosophy  2  Elementary  Social  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.,  includ- 

ing Psychology  1) 
♦Philosophy  3  Logic  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Philosophy  4  Elementary  Ethics  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.) 

♦Philosophy  7  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (Prerequisite:  12Mjs.:  lMj.  in 

Philosophy  or  Psychology) 
Psychology  1  Introductory  Psychology  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Political  Science  3  Comparative  Government 

History  E4,  E5,  E6  History  of  the  United  States 

Sociology  1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  (Prerequisite:  9Mjs.) 

Sociology  6  Modern  Cities  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  1) 

Biblical  Literature  in      Life  of  Jesus 
English  106 

Biblical  Literature  in      The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
English  111 

♦General  Literature  2       Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible 
Geography  5  Geography  of  North  America 

Zoology  5  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics  (Prerequisite:  6Mjs.) 

Courses  marked  ♦  could  be  taken  to  better  advantage  in  the  third  year. 
LIMITED- CREDIT  COURSES 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses,  listed  below,  are  subject  to 
the  following  limitation  of  credit: 

a)  Full  credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's 
first  18  majors,  and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9. 

b)  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses 
will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any  course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  presumably  as  a  fourth  course. 

c)  If  a  student  takes  two  regular  courses  and  a  third  course  for  which  under 
these  regulations  he  can  receive  credit  for  only  one-half  major,  he  may  register 
for  an  additional  half-major  without  additional  fee. 

The  courses  specified  in  the  list  are  subject  to  change. 

Political  Science  1A  Mathematics  00 

History  1,  2  Physics  1,  2 

Latin  1,  2,  3  Chemistry  1 

Romance  1,  2,  3,  CI,  C2,  C3  Geology  1 

German  1,  2,  3,  Geography  1 

English  1,  2,  40  Home  Economics  1,  100 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  ENGLISH 

Deficiencies  in  English,  etc. — The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right 
to  require  students  who  evidence  weakness  in  English  or  other  lines  to  make  up 
such  deficiencies,  or  to  take  such  courses  in  addition  to  those  described  above  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  most  effective  academic  and  professional  training  of  the 
student. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  PRACTICE  SUPERVISION 

Practice-teaching  and  supervision. — Opportunities  are  open  only  to  students 
who  are  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Inasmuch  as 
these  opportunities  are  limited,  applications  will  be  granted  as  follows:  (a)  in 
the  order  of  academic  standing  of  the  student;  (6)  in  the  order  of  registration  for 
a  given  quarter. 

1.  Requirements. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching,  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better,  are  required  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  A  major  must  include 
fifty  hours  of  contact  with  the  pupils  in  classroom,  laboratory,  or  field.  During 
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this  time  the  student  must  teach  at  least  fifteen  lessons  and  may  be  required  to 
teach  from  thirty  to  forty  when  such  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Experienced  teachers  may  substitute  practice  supervision  for  practice 
teaching.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  one  major  of  practice  supervision  will 
exempt  the  student  from  further  requirements  in  practice  teaching. 

2.  Specific  prerequisites. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  High 
School  are  Education  1  or  2,  Education  4,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School  are  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3,  and  at  least  one  special-methods  course. 
The  prerequisites  for  practice  supervision  are  three  majors  in  Education  including 
Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30,  and  at  least  one 
special-methods  course. 

A  general  average  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  registration  in  these  courses. 

Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  will  disqualify  students  from 
continuing  in  practice  teaching  or  practice  supervision. 

The  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  limit  registration  and  to 
determine  assignments  in  all  practice-teaching  and  practice-supervision  courses, 
and  to  withdraw  any  student  who  fails  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

3.  Exemption. — Students  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
have  had  successful  experience  as  teachers  may  be  permitted  to  substitute 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  a  part  or  all  of  this  requirement. 
Written  applications  for  exemption  from  practice  teaching  should  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  time  that  the  principal  or  secondary 
sequence  in  Education  is  made  out.  Students  may  be  tested  for  exemption  by 
assignment  to  three  weeks  of  non-credit  teaching  in  the  Elementary  or  High 
School. 

Students  who  enter  the  College  of  Education  with  advanced  standing  in 
practice  teaching  must  apply  for  exemption  from  this  requirement,  as  outlined 
above,  in  case  they  desire  to  substitute  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education 
for  a  part  or  all  of  the  requirement. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN 

EDUCATION 


Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

First 
Year 

English  1 

A  departmental 

course 
Continuation 

sequence 
Physical  education 

Education  1 

Contingent  requirements 

if  any,  or  electives 
Continuation  sequence 

Physical  education 

Elective 

Contingent  requirements 

if  any,  or  electives 
Continuation  sequence 

Physical  education 

Second 
Year 

English  3,  or 

Education  3  or  4 
Physical  education 

Three  majors  prer 
A  sequence  of  thr 
ably  in  the  sam< 

Elective 

Physical  education 

jquisite  to,  or  within,  the  de 
ee  closely  related,  elective  si 
}  department. 

Education  3  or  4,  or 

English  3 
Physical  education 

wtmental  sequence, 
ibject-matter  majors,  prefer- 

Third 
Year 

The  work  of  the  third  year  should  include  courses  in  the  principal  and  second- 
ary sequences,  one  or  two  electives,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the 
subject  in  which  practice  teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Fourth 
Year 

During  the^fourth  year,  the  sequences  should  be  completed,  the  practice- 
teaching  requirement  fulfilled,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  Senior 
College  majois  to  make  a  total  of  36  majors  of  credit. 
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CREDIT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  receive  credit  for  technical  courses 
by  advanced  standing  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  that  they  form  a  part  of 
an  approved  principal  or  secondary  sequence;  or  (b)  that  each  technical  course 
be  supplemented  by  two  related  or  professional  courses. 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  elect  courses 
in  the  College  of  Education  after  they  have  received  9  majors  of  college  credit. 
All  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  departments  named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
are  given  credit  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

"Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  may  receive  credit 
for  professional  and  technical  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  under  the 
following  conditions: 

"1.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional 
or  specialized  courses. 

"2.  No  course  shall  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental 
subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  e.g., 
practice  courses  in  Music,  by  appropriate  courses  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Music. 

"3.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  courses  devoted  to  the 
development  of  technique." 

A  technical  course  taken  in  the  College  of  Education,  or  credited  provision- 
ally by  advanced  standing,  is  finally  credited  toward  a  degree  if  balanced  by 
two  courses  in  theory  selected  as  indicated  below: 

1.  In  Art  Education — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  offered  in  the  same 
department,  or  by  related  courses  in  other  departments,  e.g.,  Philosophy  6  or 
any  courses  in  History  of  Art. 

2.  In  Industrial  Education — by  any  two  courses  selected  from  the  following: 
Education  56,  57,  59,  60;  Art  Education  60;  Industrial  Education  33,  34,  35, 
36,  96. 

3.  In  Home  Economics — 

A.  Food  and  Nutrition,  and  Institution  Economics — by  any  two  theoretical 
courses  selected  from  courses  numbered  1-99  in  the  department; 

B.  Household  Art — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  selected  from  courses 
numbered  100-161  in  the  department. 

4.  In  Kindergarten-Primary  Education — by  any  two  theoretical  courses  in 
the  department,  or  by  courses  1  or  2  (not  both),  3,  5,  7,  89  or  91  (not  both),  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  Undergraduate  Student  Council  of  the  University. 

The  School  of  Education  Social  Club  is  an  organization  to  promote  and 
co-ordinate  the  social  activities  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Its  officers  include  representatives  from  the  following  organizations:  the  Gradu- 
ate Social  Club;  the  Home  Economics  Club;  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Club; 
and  the  Art  Club. 
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The  Education  Club  is  a  voluntary  organization  including  all  advanced 
students  in  Education.  It  meets  weekly  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  current  problems  and  tendencies  in  educa- 
tion. The  Graduate  Social  Club  promotes  and  fosters  a  social  spirit  among  the 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
creates  loyalty  and  good  fellowship  among  these  students. 

The  Home  Economics  Club  is  both  social  and  professional  in  character.  It 
has  an  annual  dinner  and  holds  monthly  meetings  at  which  home-economics 
topics  are  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Club  or  are  presented  by  outside 
speakers. 

The  Kindergarten-Primary  Club  includes  in  its  membership  all  students  who 
are  taking  either  a  principal  or  a  secondary  sequence  in  the  Department.  It 
holds  bi-monthly  meetings  which  are  primarily  social  in  character.  They  often 
take  the  form  of  a  late  afternoon  tea  or  a  dinner.  The  final  meeting  of  the  year 
is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  departmental  alumnae  gathering,  which  precedes 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Art  Club  aims  to  organize  and  promote  the  social  activities  of  the 
students  within  the  Department  of  Art  Education,  and  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fessional activities  of  its  members. 

The  Dames  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  composed  of  wives  and 
mothers  of  students,  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month 
at  3:00  p.m.  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

The  Alumni  Committee  of  the  School  of  Education  keeps  on  file  records  of 
addresses,  present  positions,  and  other  information  concerning  the  Alumni  of  the 
School  of  Education,  and  is  glad  to  receive  or  furnish  such  information.  An 
annual  dinner  is  held  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  the  present  plan  is  to  have 
it  in  connection  with  the  Spring  Conference  of  Secondary  Schools. 

STUDENT  SERVICE  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  STUDENTS 

A  number  of  student-service  assignments  are  made  each  year  in  the  Col_ 
lege  of  Education  to  students  who  have  completed  one  quarter  of  previous  resi- 
dence with  satisfactory  standing  in  studies.  In  distributing  these  appointments 
preference  is  given  (1)  to  those  who  furnish  proper  evidence  of  some  special 
fitness  for  entering,  upon  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  (2)  to  those  who  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least  three  quarters, 
and  (3)  to  those  who  register  for  full  work.  This  service  may  be  given  as  library 
assistant,  stenographer,  laboratory  helper,  or  student  assistant  in  the  University 
Elementary  School. 

Besides  student  service  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  to  those  who 
need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes,  (2)  Loans  by  the  Students' 
Fund  Society,  and  (3)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of  the  University  in 
a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for 
employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For 
further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Awards  and  Aids.  The 
attention  of  students  is  called  especially  (1)  to  the  LaVerne  Noyes  Foundation 
which  provides  tuition  scholarships  for  men  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war;  and  (2)  to  the  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger 
Educational  Prizes. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three- 

^f^ate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses 
in  norma  slhools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  ?™  *^.^hfg^ 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  s 

^Secondly  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  SrfS^adimni-teitioa  and  supervision  may  secure  systemic  courses 
relating  to current  educational  problems  and  to  methods  of  scientnlc  mvestigaUon 
of  school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
oreanize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way.  ,,„„„,* 
6  ThMly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment mthfcoUege  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  Vmvers^  such 
ThIC  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these  subjects 
to  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  in  higher  institutions,  may  secure  general 
coursTS Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and  classroom 
problems. 

SEQUENCES  IN  EDUCATION 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of 

follow^  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

0)  ITS  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 

of  the  College  of  Education. 
b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence).  , 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 

TO  ,£S££r^  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
incluIdl^S 

SeTrna««nce  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature 
.  !^enc7-The  following  secondary  sequence  in  Education  is  recommended 
Tin  ^Colleges  of  Art,,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach: 

Education  1  or  2. 
Education  3  or  4. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  courses. 
Education  5  or  6. 
Education  7  or  8. 
Education  9. 
Education  10. 
Education  12. 
A  special-methods  course. 
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GRADINGS  OF  COURSES 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  divided  into  four  different  grades. 

First,  an  introductory  course,  indicated  by  the  numeral  (1)  in  bold-face  type 
immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  is  planned  for  students  having  less 
than  18  majors  of  college  credit.    This  course  gives  no  credit  to  graduate  students. 

Second,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (2)  are  planned  primarily  for 
undergraduate  students  who  have  more  than  18  majors  of  credit.  These  courses 
give  only  half-credit  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Third,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (3)  are  planned  primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  may  register  for  courses  of  this  grade. 

Fourth,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (4)  are  limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  (a)  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education,  together 
with  such  specific  courses  as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  each  course; 
and  (b)  who  wish  to  pursue  independent  investigations  in  the  fields  covered  by 
these  courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary  course  to  introduce  Junior 
College  students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Textbook: 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Collateral  readings  and  class 
observations  with  reports  will  be  required.  This  course,  or  Education  2,  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  (2). — For  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  will  extend  the  study  through  the  reading  of  selected  chapters  from  cur- 
rent educational  writings.  Reports  on  observations  will  be  required.  This 
course,  or  Education  1,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary 
sequences  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
12:30,  Professor  Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breed; 
Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Edwards;  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed  in  Parker's  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools: 
artistic  teaching,  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject-matter, 
interest,  drill,  and  individual  differences.  Lectures  and  reference  reading  on 
the  following  types  of  teaching:  handwriting,  spelling,  reading,  problem-solving, 
expression,  acquiring  social  insight,  harmless  enjoyment,  civic-moral  training. 
Observations  in  the  University  Elementary  School  furnish  concrete  examples  of 
progressive  practices  along  the  foregoing  lines.  This  course,  or  Education  4,  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00;  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Parker. 

3A.  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  follow- 
ing topics  are  discussed:  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject- 
matter,  interest,  drill,  supervised  study,  and  individual  differences.  Primarily 
for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

3B.  Types  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — Lectures  and  readings 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, beginning  reading,  acquiring  insight  into  civilization,  problem-solving, 
skilled  silent  reading,  communicating  ideas,  habits  of  harmless  enjoyment,  civic- 
moral  training.  Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 
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4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Deals  with  the  problem  of 

classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems;  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter;  economy  in  classroom  management;  teaching 
foreign  languages;  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment;  in  reflective  thinking; 
individual  differences;  supervised  study;  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods, 
questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook,  Parker,  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Advised  prerequisite :  Education  1  or  2.  This  course, 
or  Education  3,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Professor  Butler,  sec.  b,  12:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell;  Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Holzinger;  Spring,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

4A.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2).— Includes  the  first  half  of 
Education  4.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Lewis;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Barr. 

4B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Includes  the  second  half  of 
Education  4.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Butler;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Lewis. 

5A.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  elementary-school 
teachers.  A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write, 
draw,  read,  spell,  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science.  In  each  case  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  mental  processes 
which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Psychology 
of  the  Common  Branches.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M. 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Guiler. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2). — A  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum;  study  of 
proposals  for  reorganization  of  these  courses  based  upon  discussions  in  recent 
educational  writings;  survey  of  psychological  experiments  bearing  upon  high- 
school  subjects.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
1  major  in  psychology  and  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Clarson;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell. 

7.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools 
(2). — Topics:  types  of  school  organization,  methods  of  class  organization,  forms 
of  supervised  study,  the  problem  of  marking,  program  of  recitations,  management 
of  classrooms,  discipline,  responsibilities  of  the  teacher,  supervision  of  health, 
records,  and  reports.  Special  attention  to  methods  of  using  standardized  tests. 
Practical  work  with  test  materials.  Observations  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Breed. 

7A.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools 
(2). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  7.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

7B.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools 
(2). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  7.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

8.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
Topics:  Organizing  classes,  supervising  study,  assigning  marks,  making  a  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  controlling  behavior  of  pupils,  supervising  health,  systema- 
tizing records  and  reports.  One-fourth  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  practical 
work  with  standardized  tests.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Breed. 

8A.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 

Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  8.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 
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8B.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  8.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

9.  School  Hygiene  (2). — Hygiene  from  the  point  of  view  of  classroom 
teachers.  Growth;  nutrition;  exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnor- 
malities of  the  special  sense  organs,  with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention; 
common  skin  and  communicable  diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured; 
co-operation  with  school  physicians  and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of 
schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Education 
1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Dr.  Sharp; 
Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

10.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2). — Educational  progress  in  Europe  and 
America  from  1500  to  the  present.  A  deliberate  attempt  is  made  throughout  to 
connect  social,  religious,  economic,  and  political  changes  with  educational  changes 
and  to  show  that  the  former  precede  and  determine  the  latter.  Major  topics: 
the  results  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  on  education;  ideas  and 
influences  of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion; types  of  schools  established.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents.   Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

10A.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — A  brief  survey  of  the 
social  structure  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a  detailed  study  of  the 
development  of  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Special  emphasis  on 
the  social,  religious,  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  influenced  the 
organization,  content,  and  methods  of  elementary  schools.  For  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.  Primarily  for  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Lewis. 

10B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  brief  survey  of 
secondary  education,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction  to  a 
study  of  the  development  of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  the  academies  of  England  and  America.  Changes  in  secondary 
schools  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands. 
For  superintendents,  and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Lewis. 

fl2.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3 
for  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  or  4  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  or  more  special-methods  courses  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before 
registering.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

fl3.  Practice  Supervision  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education 
including  Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30  and  at  least 
one  special  methods  course.  Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

graduate  courses 

HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION 

15.  Methods  of  Historical  Research  (3). — Preparation  of  bibliographies, 
methods  of  locating  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the  principles  of  criticism, 
methods  of  exposition  and  documentation,  and  rules  for  interpretation  and 
generalization.  Material  and  illustrations  drawn  from  American  educational 
history.  The  more  important  factors  influencing  the  course  of  this  history,  as  well 
as  the  larger  movements  themselves.  Lectures  and  reports.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Winter,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

t  Technical  course. 
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16.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — The  origin  and  development  of 
American  educational  institutions.  The  European  background  and  modifications 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colonists.  The  various  types  of  state  systems  of 
public  instruction  in  their  origin  and  development;  the  social,  religious,  economic, 
and  political  factors  that  have  determined  the  chief  educational  movements. 
The  various  types  of  educational  institutions  established,  their  administration, 
support,  curriculum,  practices,  methods,  and  ideals.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

16A.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Educa- 
tion 16,  covering  the  period  from  1607-1830.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

16B.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Edu- 
cation 16,  covering  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  1 : 30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

20.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 
A  study  of  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  and  of  important  decisions  of 
the  courts  relating  to  public-school  administration.  The  legal  principles  involved 
in  such  problems  as  the  following:  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools; 
functions,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  school  officers;  teachers'  contracts;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  teachers;  powers  of  boards;  etc.  Primarily  for  supervisory  and 
administrative  officers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

20A.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 
Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Mr. 
Edwards. 

20B.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 
Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  20.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  3:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

25.  School  Surveys  (3). — A  general  view  of  the  methods  of  studying  the 
operations  of  school  sj^stems,  and  of  the  results  discussed  in  the  leading  survey 
reports.  Extensive  reading  of  the  surveys  required,  and  typical  problems 
assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite 3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

30A.  Educational  Administration  (2). — Introduces  students  to  the  field  of 
public-school  administration.  Surveys  the  following  problems:  state  authoriza- 
tion and  control  of  schools;  state,  county,  city,  and  district  organization;  the 
functions  of  supervisory  and  administrative  officers;  the  financial  support  of 
schools;  school  buildings  and  equipment;  proposed  changes  in  organization  of 
the  educational  system.  Textbooks:  Cubberly,  Public  School  Administration; 
and  Cubberly,  State  and  County  Educational  Reorganization.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  work. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edmonson. 

30B.  Educational  Administration  (2). — Completes  the  survey  of  administra- 
tive problems  begun  in  Education  30A.  Surveys  the  following  problems:  com- 
pulsory school  attendance;  grouping  children  for  instructional  purposes;  the 
training,  selection,  tenure,  and  pay  of  teachers;  supervision  of  instruction; 
extension  of  school  activities;  current  criticisms  of  the  public-school  system. 
Textbooks:  Cubberly,  Public  School  Administration;  Cubberly,  State  and  County 
Educational  Administration.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students 
who  are  preparing  for  administrative  work.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00, 
Mr.  Edmonson. 

131.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (4). — Deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  placement  of  powers  and  duties  among  the  several  members  of  a 
public-school  system.    For  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more 
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majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Financial  Organization  and  Management  (3). — The  school  revenue  is 
taken  at  its  source  and  carried  through  distribution  and  accounting  to  final 
reports.  Methods  of  determining  costs  of  different  items,  and  details  involved 
in  expenditure;  practice  in  figuring  costs  and  in  laying  out  the  budget.  For 
superintendents  and  others  concerned  with  financial  aspects  of  city  school  systems 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30, 
Professor  Alexander;  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

132B.  School  Costs  (4). — A  course  for  advanced  graduate  students  which 
will  aim  to  equip  school  executives,  state-department  members,  professors  of 
education,  and  directors  of  bureaus  of  educational  research,  with  a  sound  tech- 
nique for  discovering,  interpreting,  and  applying,  school  costs  in  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  concerned.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  lay  out  a  plan 
for  solving  some  problem  in  school  costs,  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  following 
up  this  plan  and  to  present  the  results  in  some  form  to  the  class.  Each  prospec- 
tive student  should  arrange  in  advance,  by  correspondence  with  the  Instructor, 
a  definite  school-cost  problem,  and  should  procure  the  pertinent  data  and  docu- 
ments for  the  school  or  schools  concerned.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Alexander. 

34.  The  School  Population  (3). — Deals  with  the  administration  of  the  school 
population;  school  census;  attendance;  types  of  schools;  classification,  grading, 
and  promotion;  marking  systems;  plans  for  caring  for  pupils  of  different 
capacities  and  types;  acceleration,  retardation  and  elimination;  special  schools 
and  courses  for  special  purposes.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  principals  and 
supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Superintendent  Gwinn;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Superin- 
tendent Van  Sickle;  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — The  selection,  appointment,  placement,  train- 
ing prior  to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  arranging  schedules  of 
promotion  in  rank  and  salary,  methods  of  supervision,  and  other  problems  of  a 
general  character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  The  criticism  of  classroom 
teaching,  and  the  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service.  Classroom  observa- 
tions and  extensive  readings.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3 
or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Gray. 

36A.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — Administrative  problems  arising  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  teaching  staff  in  city  school  systems.  Discusses  such  problems  as  the 
following:  selection;  appointment;  placement;  promotion;  training  prior  to 
service;  pensions;  leisure;  health;  teacher  organizations;  salary  schedules;  ten- 
ure; mobility;  substitutes;  code  of  ethics;  shortage  and  turn-over;  board  rules, 
etc.  Extensive  readings  in  literature  of  the  subject  required.  The  lectures  and 
discussions  based  on  practical  experience  in  public-school  administration.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Superintendent  Lewis. 

35B.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3).— Continuation  of  Education  35A.  Deals  with 
various  problems  involved  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  teachers  in  service. 
Discusses  the  following  problems:  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service;  eval- 
uation of  classroom  teaching;  functions  of  the  supervisor  and  principal;  promo- 
tion and  elimination  of  teachers.  Extensive  readings  in  literature  of  the  subject 
required.  The  lectures  and  discussions  based  on  practical  experiences  in  public- 
school  administration.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1 :30,  Superintendent  Lewis. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  with  the  practical  problems  of 
organization  and  management  in  administration  of  secondary  schools.  The 
materials  of  the  course  are^  definitely  related  to  the  actual  conditions  in  typical 
secondary  schools.  For  high-school  principals  and  superintendents  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  4:30,  Mr.  Reavis. 
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36A.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  with  the  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  management.  Major  topics:  the  organization  of  secondary  schools, 
buildings,  school  architecture,  equipment,  selection  of  teachers,  salary  schedules, 
program-making,  classification  of  pupils,  marking  system,  social  organization, 
managerial  work  of  the  principal,  etc.  For  superintendents  and  high-school 
principals  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  of  Education.  M .  Summer,  First  Term ; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Mr.  Reavis. 

36B.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  specifically  with  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school  and  college ;  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal traits  of  adolescence;  the  composition  of  high-school  population;  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  materials  of  secondary  instruction;  problems  of  guidance;  and 
the  problems  of  supervision.  For  high-school  principals  and  superintendents 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education,  including  Education  46.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Counts. 

136A.  Research  Problems  in  Secondary  Education  (4). — A  research  course 
in  secondary  education  in  which  various  problems  of  a  fundamental  character 
will  be  considered.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  changing  character 
of  American  secondary  education  and  the  implied  need  for  reorganization.  Each 
member  of  the  class  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  select  some  problem  for 
special  investigation  and  report.  Limited  to  20.  For  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  6  majors  in  Education  including  Education  36.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Counts. 

37A.  The  Study  and  Supervision  of  the  High-School  Girl  (3). — A  practical 
course  dealing  with  the  methods  of  ascertaining  and  handling  the  mental,  physical, 
and  social  problems  of  girls  of  high-school  age.  For  teachers  interested  in  the 
work  of  Dean  of  Girls  or  Assistant  Principal.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Educa- 
tion.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Smithies. 

38.  The  Junior  High  School  (3). — The  conditions  and  motives  which  have 
produced  the  junior  high  school;  historical  development;  essential  elements  of 
the  program  of  study;  best  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  should 
operate  in  its  work;  classification  of  pupils;  social  organization;  buildings; 
grounds;  costs;  and  a  concrete  plan  of  procedure  in  inaugurating  and  perfecting 
a  junior  high-school  program.  For  junior  high-school  principals  and  experienced 
teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Superintendent  Lewis;  Mj.  Winter,  4:30, 
Mr.  Reavis. 

40.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  principal;  the  qualifications  necessary  for  effective 
leadership;  purposes  of  elementary  schools;  newer  types  of  elementary-school 
organization;  programs  of  study;  grading  and  promotions;  tests  and  measure- 
ments; records;  improvement  of  teachers  in  service;  choice  of  textbooks;  and 
the  management  of  office  routine.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progres- 
sive elementary-school  principals.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent 
Gwinn;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Superintendent  Van  Sickle;  Mj. 
Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Gray. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — A  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Historical  development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial 
ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people.  Current  tendencies  looking  to  the 
reorganization  of  these  systems.  Comparative  studies  of  other  educational 
systems,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj .  Winter,  11 : 00,  Professor  Butler  . 

41B.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  development  of  the  elementary- 
and  secondary-school  systems  of  Germany.  Comparative  study  of  other  systems, 
especially  those  of  the  United  States,  England,  Denmark,  and  the  Orient.  These 
systems  studied  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social  and  industrial  ideals  that 
have  dominated  the  people.  For  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Butler. 
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43.  Physical  Education,  Medical  Inspection,  School  Nursing  (3). — For 
general  school  administrators  and  those  responsible  for  health  supervision  in 
schools.  Survey  of  practices  of  school  systems  in  matters  of  medical  inspection, 
school  nursing,  and  related  activities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  4:30,  President 
Payne  and  Rush  Medical  College  Lecturers;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

46.  The  Curriculum  (3). — Considers  the  objectives  of  education  as  dictated 
by  personal  and  social  needs.  The  types  of  pupil  activities  and  experiences  most 
effective  in  achieving  the  several  objectives.  For  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

46A.  Curriculum  (3). — Deals  with  the  technique  of  curriculum-making,  and 
the  curriculum  of  social,  civic,  and  occupational  training.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uate students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11 :00,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

46B.  Curriculum  (3). — Continues  Education  46A,  and  deals  with  training 
for  physical  efficiency,  leisure  occupations,  and  language  activities.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

147.  Research  Problems  in  Curriculum-Making  (4). — Deals  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  formulating  courses  of  study  in  the  several  fields  of  public-school 
training.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  practical  labors  of  scientific  curriculum- 
making.  For  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in 
Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

51B.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions  (3). 
— Deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  teacher-training  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  their  function,  duties  of  administrative  officers  and  teachers,  and 
the  organization  and  development  of  curricula.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
methods  of  testing  and  improving  instruction,  the  conduct  of  practice  teaching, 
the  classification  of  students,  and  general  administrative  measures  for  promoting 
instructional  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:00,  President  Brown. 

65A.  Rural  Education  (3). — For  county  superintendents,  rural  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers,  and  for  those  desiring  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
rural  education.  Deals  with  economic  and  social  conditions,  environment,  mental 
attitudes,  home  life,  health,  recreation,  and  community  activites,  in  their  relations 
to  the  school.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Professor  Clarson. 

55B.  Rural  Education  (3). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Education  55 A  and 
considers  the  present  status  of  rural  education  and  the  possibilities  of  progress 
through  reorganization;  consolidation;  improvement  of  small  schools;  redirec- 
tion and  enrichment  of  the  curriculum;  adequate  material  equipment;  better 
support;  professional  teaching  and  supervision;  and  the  extension  of  activities. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  12:30,  Professor  Clarson. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art.  (3) — Deals  with  the  place 
which  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  occupy  in  modern  society,  and  the  degree 
of  recognition  which  they  should  consequently  receive  in  a  general  scheme  of 
education;  ways  in  which  ability  to  draw  develops;  methods  of  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts;  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of  design;  and  the 
means  of  training  decorative  expression.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    M  j .  Winter,  8 : 00,  Professor  Sargent. 

66B.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — Deals  with  the 
social  and  industrial  significance  of  design.  Major  topics :  impulses  to  decoration; 
ways  in  which  design  has  developed  historically;  suggestions  which  these  impulses 
and  developments  offer  regarding  methods  of  training  good  taste  and  ability  in 
decorative  expression.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Sargent. 
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57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — Treats  problems  centering  around  the  educa- 
tion of  workers  who  are  to  enter  industrial  pursuits.  Also  calls  attention  to 
place  of  industries  in  general  education.  Topics  presented:  historical  back- 
ground; intermediate  industrial  courses;  continuation  and  evening  schools; 
unit  trade  courses;  factory  schools;  industrial  surveys;  administration  of  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  state  and  city  programs.  For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, or  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

57A.  Industrial  Education  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  57.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

57B.  Industrial  Education  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  57. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

68.  Continuation  School  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — Includes  a 

survey  of  successful  practice  in  Continuation  School  work,  coupled  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  local  organization  problems.  For  superintendents,  principals,  direc- 
tors, or  supervisors  of  vocational  education,  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Filbey. 

Special  Announcement. — During  the  last  decade  interest  in  the  scientific 
solution  of  personnel  problems  has  increased  rapidly.  Since  solution  of  certain 
problems  involved  in  junior  employment  is  fundamental  to  the  solution  of  all 
personnel  problems,  the  personnel  movement  in  industry  has  been  paralleled  by 
a  corresponding  interest  in  occupational  guidance  as  an  increasingly  important 
function  in  the  field  of  general  education. 

Demand  for  scientific  experimentation  in  junior-employment  fines,  coupled 
with  recognition  of  the  validity  of  including  occupational  guidance  with  the  field 
of  general  education,  has  influenced  the  School  of  Education  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  curriculum  relative  to  these  subjects.  Courses  59,  159,  60,  and  61  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  interest  those  whose  major  duties  lie  in  adminis- 
trative, supervisory  or  instructional  lines;  that  they  may  offer  a  practical  train- 
ing program  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  guidance  and  placement;  and, 
above  all  else,  that  they  may  attract  mature  research  students  upon  whose 
efforts  in  extensive  scientific  experimentation  the  character  of  technique  in 
guidance  and  placement  depends. 

59.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes  the 
characteristics  of  junior  employed  groups;  conditions  of  employment;  remedial 
provisions,  such  as  child-labor  legislation,  compulsory  school  laws,  etc. ;  history 
of  occupational  guidance  and  personnel  administration,  including  principles  and 
practices  in  guidance  and  employment,  development  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  guidance  and  placement.  For  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M  j .  Autumn, 
12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

59A.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes 

the  first  half  of  Education  59.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Reed. 

59B.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes 
the  second  half  of  Education  59.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Reed. 

159.  Research  Problems  in  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Place- 
ment (4). — Open  only  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more 
majors  in  Education,  and  who  are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  independent 
investigations.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 
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60.  Occupational  Counseling  (3). — Deals  with  problems  of  counseling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  service  in  the  intermediate  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  or 
central  placement  offices.  Occupational.information  will  be  organized,  evaluated, 
and  applied  on  the  basis  of  specific  case  studies.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
technique  of  the  individual  interview  and  group  conference.  For  experienced 
teachers  and  others  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education,  including 
Education  59  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

60A.  Occupational  Counseling  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  60.  . 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

60B.  Occupational  Counseling  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education 
60.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

62.  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education  (3). — Deals  with  supervision  in 
both  technical  and  related  academic  subjects.  Topics  treated:  technique  of 
supervision;  distribution  of  responsibility;  courses  of  study  development;  meas- 
uring the  results  of  teaching;  training  teachers  in  service.  For  directors  and 
supervisors  of  industrial  education  and  for  other  advanced  students  who  have  had 
3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

63.  Mental  and  Physical  Development  of  Children  (3). — A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  scientific  studies  relating  to  psychological  and  physical  growth  of 
children.  Considers  such  topics  as:  physical  growth  during  school  age;  physio- 
logical age  and  maturity;  development  of  language  habits;  social  maturity; 
certain  instinctive  tendencies;  growth  in  general  intelligence  and  learning  capa- 
city. For  graduate  or  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  3  majors 
in  Education  and  1  major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Buswell. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3). — Deals  with  the  intellectual 
conditions  which  govern  children's  mastery  of  the  elementary-school  subjects. 
Includes  the  learning  process  in  the  school  subjects,  changes  in  intellectual 
capacity  with  age  and  individual  differences  in  particular  types  of  ability,  with 
consideration  of  special  abilities  and  disabilities  in  the  school.  For  supervisory 
officers  and  students  of  the  science  of  education  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education,  and  1  major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Freeman. 

64A.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3). — For  supervisory  officers 
and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  Traces  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  children  up  to  the  adolescent  period,  and  deals  in  detail  with 
the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  each  of  the  elementary-school 
subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite  1  major  in  Psychology 
and  3  majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

66.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — For  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  Deals  with  the  general  psychologi- 
cal principles  which  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  secondary  education. 
Applies  these  principles  to  typical  problems  of  high-school  organization  and 
teaching.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite  1  major  in  Psychology 
and  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00,  Professor  Judd. 

166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4). — This  course  reviews  the  lead- 
ing contributions  to  social  psychology;  it  then  develops,  with  special  emphasis 
on  such  racial  products  as  language,  art,  and  industry,  the  general  principles  of 
mental  evolution  and  development.  On  this  basis  it  aims  to  establish  a  series 
of  psychological  principles  which  should  govern  school  practices.  Limited,  to 
advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  1  major  in  Psychology  and  6  majors 
in  Education.    Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Judd. 
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69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children  (3). — The 

psychology  and  school  treatment  of  unusually  bright  and  dull  children.  Mentally 
defective  children  (see  Education  70)  not  considered.  Methods  of  selecting 
exceptional  children;  analysis  of  their  types  of  ability;  their  success  with  school 
subjects;  special  classes  and  other  methods  of  organization;  and  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  technique  of  school  treatment.  Extensive  bibliographical  work.  For 
superintendents,  principals,  and  experienced  teachers.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Buswell. 

70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  (3). — Review 
of  the  psychology  and  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  other  types  of  mental 
development  approaching  feeble-mindedness.  The  psychology  and  school  care 
of  the  more  remediable  types,  such  as  specialized  defectives,  slow  or  border-line 
children,  physically  defective,  etc.  Opportunity  for  clinical  observation.  For 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  retarded  and  mentally  defective 
children  who  have  had  three  or  more  majors  in  Education.  DM.  Summer,  First 
Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Schmitt. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — 
Methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experimental 
education  are  illustrated  by  experiments  in  class.  The  development  of  skill,  per- 
ceptual learning,  memorizing,  problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  Results  of 
each  experiment  formulated  in  a  group  report  and  critically  discussed  in  class 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  of  application.  Unsolved  problems  in 
the  field  and  opportunities  for  further  work.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experi- 
mental Education.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30-4:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

71A.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — The 
first  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Buswell;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  West. 

71B.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — The 
second  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  West; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education  (4). — The  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  several  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  apparatus  and 
technique  which  have  been  developed  in  the  educational  laboratory,  and  works 
intensively  on  some  one  problem.  Latitude  is  permitted  in  choosing  problems 
and  in  discovering  new  ones,  and  genuine  research  investigations  may  be  initiated. 
Prerequisite:  6  majors  in  Education,  including  a  laboratory  course  in  Psychology 
or  Education.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter, 
1 : 30,  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — For  adminis- 
trative officers  and  students  of  school  administration.  The  elementary  methods 
of  dealing  quantitatively  with  school  facts  and  results.  Exercises  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  most  commonly  employed  statistical  units,  in  tabulation,  graphical 
representation,  and  presentation  of  data  in  reports.  Illustrative  materials  from 
such  problems  as  the  school  census,  attendance,  promotions,  retardation,  school 
mortality,  and  tests  of  efficiency  in  school  work.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Holz- 
inger. 

72A.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3).— Presents 
the  elementary  methods  of  dealing  with  quantitative  educational  data.  Exer- 
cises in  tabulation,  graphical  representation,  and  in  the  calculation  of  such 
statistical  constants  as  averages,  measures  of  dispersion  and  correlation.  Illus- 
trative material  from  school  costs,  school  census,  retardation,  and  standard 
achievement  tests.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9 : 00,  Mr.  Holzinger;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  12:30,  Mr.  West. 
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72B.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3).— This 
course  continues  the  work  outlined  in  Education  72A.  Students  registering  for 
this  course  must  have  completed  course  72A  or  its  equivalent.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  First 
Term,  12:30,  Mr.  West;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course  (4).— Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  statistical  methods.  A  critical  study 
of  the  methods  of  statistical  treatment  of  school  facts.  Limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education  including  a 
course  in  statistics.    Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  2:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

76.  Mental  Tests  (3). — History  of  Mental  Tests;  characteristics  of  modern 
tests;  types  of  tests;  principles  of  selection,  design,  and  application;  uses  and 
results  of  tests  in  school,  industry,  and  court;  bearing  on  problems  of  mental 
development  and  heredity.  Methods  of  conducting  tests  are  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — The  significance  of  the 
testing  movement;  available  tests  and  scales;  general  technique  of  giving, 
scoring,  and  tabulation;  interpretation  of  the  results;  determination  of  standards; 
use  of  results  in  directing  teaching  and  supervision;  scientific  methods  of  experi- 
mentation, selection  and  diagnosis,  and  guidance.  Assignments  will  include 
both  reading  and  laboratory  experiments.  For  the  superintendent,  supervisor, 
or  teacher  of  experience,  who  has  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Spring,  8 : 00,  Professor  Gray. 

77A.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — Includes  the  use  of 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  3:30,  President  Payne;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Barr. 

77B.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — Includes  the  use  of 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in  high  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  3:30,  Mr.  Reavis. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  scientific  supervision  of  reading 
instruction;  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public-school 
systems.  Organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  appropriate  reading  materials,  diagnostic  and  remedial  steps 
in  reading.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  special 
teachers  of  reading  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 00,  Professor  Gray. 

80 A.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — Describes  a  progressive  program  of 
reading  instruction  in  the  grades.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Gray. 

80B.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — Diagnostic  and  remedial  work  in 
reading.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Profes- 
sor Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (3). — Aims  of  course:  to 
acquaint  students  with  scientific  investigations  of  teaching  problems,  to  indicate 
supervisory  and  classroom  procedures  based  upon  these  investigations,  to  suggest 
problems  for  new  investigations,  to  provide  training  in  methods  of  research. 
Special  attention  given  to  selection  of  the  spelling  vocabulary,  reorganization  of 
the  curriculum  in  mathematics,  technique  of  teaching  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
and  methods  of  measuring  results  of  instruction  in  both  subjects.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

82.  Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Other  Social 
Studies  (3). — Recent  innovations  and  tendencies  in  history  and  curriculum- 
making  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school;  critical  evaluations  of  available  tests 
in  history;  scientific  supervision  of  history;  use  and  abuse  of  various  methods  of 
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teaching  history;  the  equipment  of  a  modern  library-laboratory  in  history.  For 
superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special-methods  courses 
in  history  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

83.  Investigations  in  Grammar  and  Composition  (3). — Includes  investiga- 
tions in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  studies  of  language  errors,  programs  of  minimal 
essentials  based  on  the  same,  the  content  and  method  of  teaching  grammer  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  English,  measurements  in  the  field  of  composition, 
the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  the  correlation  of  written  and  oral  work 
with  reading,  literature,  and  the  content  subjects.  Deals  especially  with  prob- 
lems of  Grades  V-IX  inclusive.  For  principals,  superintendents,  and  supervisors 
of  English  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

85A.  Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science  (3). — Presents 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  science  with  the  results  thus  far  achieved  through 
investigations  in  order  (1)  that  superintendents  and  principals  may  know  what 
fact  basis  is  now  available  to  determine  aims,  methods,  materials,  equipment, 
teacher  training,  courses  of  study  and  tests  in  science,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
intelligently  supervise  such  work;  (2)  that  students  desiring  to  investigate 
problems  in  science  instruction  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  under  super- 
vision. Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  2  or  more  majors  from  Natural 
Science  7,  10,  14,  31.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Downing. 

86.  Investigations  of  Problems  of  Geography  Instruction  (3). — Intensive 
studies  of  current  problems  of  geography  instruction,  for  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors.  Emphasizes  tendencies  shown  in  curricula  of  elementary 
schools;  evaluation  of  geography  texts,  reference  material,  maps,  and  illustrative 
material;  standards  for  evaluating  the  teaching  of  geography;  means  of  improv- 
ing instruction  through  supervision.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00; 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Miss  Parker. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3).— Selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in 
problem-solving,  in  social  insight,  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  skillful 
silent  reading,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods,  questioning,  provisions  for 
individual  differences,  supervised  study,  etc.  Textbook:  Parker's  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  For  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor 
Parker. 

88A.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — 
Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  88.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Parker. 

88B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — 

Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  88.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10 : 00,  Pro- 
fessor Parker. 

89.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). — For 

superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers.  Actual  classroom 
procedure  in  all  the  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  teacher's  organization  of  his  material;  appropriate  presentation  and  organi- 
zation of  study.  Analysis  of  classroom  procedure  in  the  laboratory  school 
required.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
education.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

89B.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3).— 
Intended  to  put  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers  in 
touch  with  scientific  procedure  in  the  practice  of  classroom  teaching.  For  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1922,  there  will  be  emphasized  operative  technique  in  language 
and  in  the  content  subjects  and  technique  of  control  of  the  learning  process. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M . 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Morrison. 
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90.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School  (3). — Parallels 
Education  89.  The  system  of  technique  and  procedure  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  University  High  School.  Six  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the 
Secondary  school;  presentation,  supervised  study,  and  training  in  habits  of 
study  in  each  type.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

90B.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School  (3). — Deals 
with  classroom  technique  in  high  schools.  During  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922, 
there  will  be  emphasized  operative  technique  in  English  and  foreign  languages, 
drill  technique  in  elements  of  all  types  of  learning,  and  technique  of  control  of 
the  learning  process.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

91.  Recent  Progress  and  Bibliography  in  Elementary-School  Methods  (3). — 
Dominant  practices  in  American  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  their  origins.  Influences  upon  methods  of  teaching  exerted  recently 
by  contemporaries  such  as  Dewey,  Thorndike,  and  Judd.  Recent  contributions 
to  methods  by  model  schools  and  statistical  and  experimental  investigators  are 
traced  rapidly  under  such  headings  as  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  begin- 
ning reading,  advanced  reading,  arithmetical  calculation,  problem-solving,  civic- 
moral  teaching,  motivation,  the  project  movement,  etc.  Recent  bibliography 
and  practice  in  bibliographical  work  on  special  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  and  prospective  supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

92A.  Constructive  Criticisms  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools  (3). — Includes  a  study  of  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching. 
Numerous  effective  devices  used  by  supervisors  are  discussed.  Extensive  reading 
is  required.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  formation  and  development  of 
effective  study  habits.  The  course  is  primarily  for  elementary-school  principals, 
supervisors,  and  critic  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M . 
Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  President  Brown. 

99A.  Educational  Research  (3). — During  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  all  candidates  in  the  last  quarter  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
are  required  to  attend  this  course.  It  consists  of  a  critical  review  of  the  methods 
employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  for  presentation  the  materials  submitted  for 
the  Master's  dissertation.  Reports  are  required  of  members  of  the  class.  M. 
First  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Judd. 

199.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  a  preUminary  piece  of  research.  Evi- 
dence that  this  prerequisite  has  been  met  must  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a 
written  or  printed  report.  The  course  consists  of  conferences  and  supervised 
laboratory  work.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Judd;  Mj. 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Gray. 

HISTORY,  CIVICS,  AND  OTHER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  any  of  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  students  who  intend  to  teach  the  foregoing 
subjects  in  normal-training  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  where 
emphasis  is  laid  on  methods;  (3)  those  who  are  training  for  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  who  include  history  and  other  social  studies  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  they  supervise. 

All  students  expecting  to  teach  or  supervise  history  are  advised  to  take 
either  their  principal  or  their  secondary  sequence  in  history.  They  are  also 
advised  to  include  in  their  list  of  electives  courses  in  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science.   Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  with 
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social  sciences  as  their  secondary  sequences  should  include  history  in  their  list 
of  electives  if  they  expect  to  teach  any  of  the  social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  history  or  the  social  sci- 
ences should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and 
file  copies  of  the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

IIA.  Organizing  Upper-Grade  and  Junior  High  School  History  for  Teaching 
Purposes  (2). — Selecting,  organizing,  and  standardizing  historical  material 
adapted  to  the  upper  grades  and  the  junior  high  school.  Organization  of  United 
States  history  for  teaching  purposes.  An  "over  view"  of  United  States  history, 
the  maps  to  make,  reference  books  to  use,  dates  and  historical  personages  to 
know,  and  the  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative  materials  to  buy.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Stalcup. 

IIB.  The  Technique  of  History  Teaching  in  Upper  Grades  and  Junior 
High  Schools  (2). — General  and  special  methods  of  procedure,  dramatization, 
the  history  recitation,  notebook  and  written  work,  the  use  of  the  history  textbook, 
how  to  manage  collateral  reading,  teaching  pupils  to  study  history,  and  the 
correlation  of  history  with  geography  and  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
8:00,  Mr.  Stalcup. 

12.  The  Technique  of  High-School  History  Teaching  (3). — A  consideration 
of  the  high-school  history  recitation,  teaching  to  study  history,  notebook  and 
written  work,  general  and  special  methods  of  procedure,  measuring  the  results  of 
history  teaching,  and  teaching  current  topics.  Prerequisite:  at  least  3  majors 
in  History.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30,  Mr.  Hill;  Mj.  Spring, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

14.  Organizing  High-School  History  for  Teaching  Purposes  (3). — Deals 
with  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern, 
early  European,  modern  European,  world,  and  American  history.  A  discussion 
in  each  of  these  fields  of  a  general  organization,  maps  to  make,  dates,  events  to 
remember,  personages  to  know,  texts  to  use,  and  reference  books,  maps,  and  charts 
to  buy.  Prerequisite:  at  least  3  majors  in  History.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

30 A.  The  Organization  of  Community  Life  and  the  New  Civics  for  Teaching 
Purposes  in  Upper  Grades  and  High  Schools  (3). — A  course  in  the  content, 
organization,  and  selection  of  material  from  the  fields  of  Economics,  Sociology, 
and  Political  Science  for  the  teaching  of  civics  in  the  upper  grades  and  high 
schools.  Attention  is  given  to  present  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  other  than  history  and  to  typical  courses  in  operation  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  combination  of  English  and  social  science  is  discussed  and 
illustrated.  Texts,  supplementary  books,  periodicals,  and  laboratory  materials 
are  considered.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Mr.  Hill. 

30B.  The  Technique  of  Teaching  Community  Life  and  the  New  Civics 

(3). — This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  upper  grades  and 
high  schools.  It  deals  with  the  civics  recitation,  special  methods  of  procedure, 
and  the  use  of  the  textbook  and  supplementary  materials.  Certain  selected 
topics  are  treated  in  detail  as  examples  of  classroom  method.  The  utilization  of 
social-science  material  for  instruction  in  English  is  described  and  illustrated. 
Questions  and  problems  to  discuss,  projects  to  undertake,  participation  of  pupils 
in  school  activities,  and  the  conduct  and  management  of  local  surveys  and  field 
trips  are  considered.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Mr.  Hill. 

31.  The  Teaching  of  the  New  Civics,  Community  Life,  and  Current  Prob- 
lems in  Elementary  and  High  Schools  (3).— Selection  and  organization  of  material 
from  the  fields  of  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science  for  teaching 
purposes.  Recent  progress  in  teaching  social  studies;  library  and  laboratory 
equipment;  and  special  methods  of  procedure.  Class  work  supplemented 
by  observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  of  social 
science  other  than  history.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 
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Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Other  Social 
Studies  (3). — See  Education  82. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
The  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  organized  in  the  following  divisions: 
(1)  Food  and  Nutrition;  (2)  Home  Management;  (3)  Institution  Economics; 
(4)  Household  Art. 

The  courses  in  Home  Economics  are  arranged  to  train  (1)  teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools;  (2)  instructors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  higher  institutions;  (3)  city  and  state  supervisors; 
(4)  extension  workers;  (5)  dietitians,  and  directors  of  college  dormitories,  school 
lunchrooms,  and  similar  institutions;  (6)  social  workers  emphasizing  home  and 
food  problems;  (7)  the  general  student  and  home-maker. 

The  courses  for  these  groups  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education, 
or  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

The  major  sequence  in  Home  Economics  may  emphasize  food  and  nutrition, 
institution  economics,  or  household  art,  thus  distributing  the  larger  part  of  the 
student's  work  in  one  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  the  smaller 
part  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  two.  The  distribution  is  recommended  because 
at  the  present  time  in  many  school  systems  the  candidate  for  a  position  in  Home 
Economics  must  be  prepared  to  teach  both  food  and  clothing  and  to  direct  the 
school  lunchroom.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  for  experienced  individuals 
who  enter  with  advanced  standing  to  specialize  in  one  line  without  satisfying 
the  minimum  requirement  in  the  others.  Occasionally  other  special  sequences 
may  be  arranged.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental  Advisers  is  required  for 
this  type  of  specialization.    The  three  sequences  are: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition:  2  or  2S,  3,  36,  38A,  39A,  60,  68  or  Household 
Administration  40,  81,  135  or  141,  152,  160  (one-half). 

2.  Institution  Economics:  3  or  5,  35  or  36,  38A,  39A,  70,  71,  81,  86,  88,  90. 

3.  Household  Art:  2  or  2S  or  3,  8,  60  (one-half),  68  or  Household  Administra- 
tion 40,  102,  135,  141,  152,  160,  and  an  elective  half-major. 

These  sequences  presuppose  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Art,  and  Political 
Economy.  A  suggested  four-year  arrangement  of  courses,  including  the  general 
University  requirements,  the  major  and  minor  sequences,  their  prerequisite 
courses,  and  some  advised  electives,  is  given  below.  Suggested  courses  for  the 
food  sequence  are  marked  (F) ;  for  the  institution  sequence  (In) ;  for  the  house- 
hold art  sequence  (CI).  The  closeness  with  which  a  student  follows  the  plan 
depends  in  part  upon  her  high-school  training.  A  student  with  one  unit  of  high- 
school  work  in  Food  is  excused  from  Home  Economics  1,  and  with  one  unit  in 
Clothing  from  Home  Economics  100.  Other  students  may  be  excused  on  passing 
a  technical  examination.  High-school  physics  is  presupposed;  if  lacking,  it 
must  be  taken  beginning  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  first  year,  and  chemistry 
postponed  until  the  second  year. 

The  minor  sequence  in  Education  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3 
or  4,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching.  Upon  the  permission  of  the  Dean, 
one  major  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Home  Economics  (Home  Economics  60 
or  160)  may  be  included  in  the  minor  sequence  in  Education.    Students  taking 
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their  major  sequence  in  Institution  Economics  (sequence  2,  above)  may  substi- 
tute one  major  of  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (Home  Economics  97) 
for  one  major  of  Practice  Teaching. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Home  Economics  may  arrange  secondary 
sequences  in  this  department  or  principal  sequences  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Household  Administration. 


Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

First 
Year 

Home  Economics  1  or  2S 

or  Design  20 
English  1 

Continuation  sequence, 
preferably  Chemistry 
1  or  2S 

Physical  Culture 

Education  1 

Contingent  requirement 

or  elective 
Continuation  sequence, 

preferably  Chemistry 

2  or  3S 
Physical  Culture 

Home  Economics  100  or 

Design  20 
Contingent  requirement 

or  elective 
Continuation  sequence, 

preferably  Chemistry 

3  or  4  or  elective 
Physical  Culture 

Second 
Year 

Home  Economics  152 

(F,  In,  CI)  or 

Elective  (In) 
Political  Economy  0 

Education  4  or 
English  3 

Physical  Culture 

Physiology  1 

Political  Economy  1  or 

other  elective 
English  3  or 

Education  4 
Home  Economics  135 

(CI) 

Physical  Culture 

Physiology  2 

Home  Economics  2 

Sociology  1  or  other 
elective  or  Home  Eco- 
nomics 67 

Physical  Culture 

Third 
Year 

Home  Economics  36  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  8  (CI) 

Home  Economics  81  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  70  (In) 

Home  Economics  160 

(F.  CI) 
Elective  (CI) 

Home  Economics  3  (F, 
In) 

Home  Economics  71  (In) 

Household  Administra- 
tion 42  or  other  elec- 
tive 

Home  Economics  60 

(F,  In,  CI) 
Home  Economics  102 

(CI) 

Home  Economics  4  (F) 

Home  Economics  38A 

(F,  In) 
Elective  or  Bacteriology  1 

(In) 

Education  or  elective 
Home  Economics  141 
(CI) 

Home  Economics  154  or 
other  elective  (CI) 

Fourth 
Year 

Education  12 
Bacteriology  1  or  other 
elective  (F,  CI) 

Home  Economics  68 

(F,  CI) 
Home  Economics  86  (In) 

Education  12  or 
Home  Economics  97 

(F,  In,  CI) 
Home  Economics  39 

(F.  In) 
Home  Economics  88  (In) 
Home  Economics  66  or 

other  electives  (F,  CI) 

Education  (F,  In,  CI) 

Home  Economics  90  (In) 

Home  Economics  141  or 
other  elective  (F) 

Electives  (F,  In,  CI) 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  Master's  degree  in  Home  Economics  is  granted  to  properly  qualified 
students  in  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  for  such 
degrees  (see  pp.  13-15  of  this  volume)  on  completion  of  eight  majors  of  advanced 
work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  The  sequences  are  planned  especially  for  students 
working  toward  supervisorships  of  Home  Economics,  or  for  college  or  normal- 
school  positions. 

Candidates,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department,  should 
select  sequences  from  the  advanced  courses  in  the  Department  and  related  depart- 
ments.   The  lines  of  work  at  present  pursued  for  the  Master's  degree  are: 

1.  Home  Economics  Education,  including  courses  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
Food,  Household  Management,  and  Household  Art,  advanced  subject-matter 
courses  in  the  Department,  and  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Pos- 
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sible  sequence:  Home  Economics  62,  63  and  40,  41,  42,  43,  or  138,  142  and  153, 
and  such  courses  in  Education  as  46,  65,  72,  89. 

2.  Nutrition,  Food  Chemistry,  Dietetics,  Experimental  Cooking,  and 
Advanced  Institution  Economics,  with  related  courses  in  Household  Adminis- 
tration, Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Bacteriology.  Possible  sequence 
from  Home  Economics  3&-50,  and  4  or  6,  or  81-93,  with  related  advanced  courses 
from  the  departments  named. 

3.  Home  or  institution  management,  including  besides  the  advanced  courses 
in  the  Department,  courses  in  Household  Administration,  Political  Economy,  or 
Sociology.  Possible  sequence:  Home  Economics  66  and  68,  or  81-93,  Political 
Economy  18,  etc.,  Household  Administration  45,  etc. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Besides  the  general  University  fellowships,  a  special  fund  of  $600  has  been 
available  annually  for  a  fellowship  or  fellowships  in  Home  Economics.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  or  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  before  April  15. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  elementary  courses  marked  (1)  which  should 
be  taken  as  a  rule  by  undergraduate  students  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of 
college  credit,  and  which  give  no  credit  if  taken  by  graduate  students;  inter- 
mediate courses  (2)  which  may  be  taken  in  general  by  undergraduate  students 
with  more  than  eighteen  majors  of  college  credit,  and  which  give  only  half-credit 
toward  the  Master's  degree;  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  courses  (3); 
graduate  courses  only  (4),  advanced  or  specialized  courses  not  open  to  under- 
graduate students. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

60.  Methods  of  Teaching  Food  and  Household  Management  (2). — The  func- 
tions of  courses  in  food  and  household  management  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  their  bearing  on  the  course  of  study;  analysis  of  subject-matter  and 
review  of  the  principles  underlying  its  selection  and  organization;  methods  of 
teaching;  study  of  type  of  work  in  various  school  systems;  planning  of  courses 
of  study.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Food  and 
Nutrition,  and  Home  Management.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  12:30, 
Miss  Friant;  Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Miss  . 

62.  Organization  of  Home  Economics  (3). — A  study  of  Home  Economics  in 
schools  and  colleges.  The  organization  of  content  of  courses.  The  objectives  of 
Home  Economics  teaching.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  60  or  160,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9 : 00;  Mj.  Winter,  9 : 00,  Assistant 
Professor  Trilling. 

63.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Home  Economics  (3). — The 
administration  and  supervision  of  courses  in  Home  Economics  in  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Available  tests  and  scales,  including  the  technique  of  their  con- 
struction, and  their  use  in  improving  instruction.  Prerequisite :  Home  Economics 
60  and  160,  or  consent  of  instructor.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

65.  Research  Problems  in  Home-Economics  Education  (4). — Open  only  to 
properly  trained  students  who  are  working  on  experimental  and  statistical 
investigations.  For  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  Mj.  Summer  (or  DM.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Trilling  and  other  Members  of  the  Department. 
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160.  Methods  of  Teaching  Household  Art  (2). — The  functions  of  clothing 
courses  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  curriculum ; 
comparison  of  courses  of  study  in  different  schools  and  cities;  different  types  of 
schools  under  varying  conditions  of  equipment  and  management;  relation 
between  the  various  phases  of  Home  Economics;  planning  courses  of  study. 
Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Education  and  3  majors  in  Household  Art.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Trilling. 

food  and  nutrition 

*fl.  Food  and  Its  Preparation  (1). — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  foods. 
Principles  of  cooking  developed  through  the  experimental  study  of  various  food 
products.  Technique  of  preparation  of  various  classes  of  food  materials.  Courses 
1  and  2S  limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Friant;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Mrs.  Heiner. 

2.  Meal  Service  and  Food  Purchase  (1). — Planning  and  preparation  of 
meals,  including  a  study  of  food  costs  as  determined  by  methods  of  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution.  Meals  planned  at  definite  cost  in  terms  of 
money,  nutritive  value,  time,  equipment,  and  types  of  service  used.  Prerequisite : 
Home  Economics  1.  Courses  2  and  2S  together,  limited  to  18.    Laboratory  fee, 

$6.00.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Miss   ;    Mj.  Spring, 

10:00-12:00,  Mrs.  Heiner. 

2S.  Food  Preparation  and  Meal  Service  (1). — Condensation  of  courses  1 
and  2.  For  students  who  have  1  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  Food.  Courses  1  or  2 
and  2S  limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00; 
Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Mrs.  Heiner. 

3.  Experimental  Cooking  (2). — Study  of  applications  of  chemistry  and 
physics  to  cooking  processes,  including  solution  and  crystallization  problems  as 
seen  in  candy  and  ice-cream  making;  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  cooking 
upon  flavor,  color,  and  nutritive  value  of  vegetables;  theory  and  practice  of 
canning  and  jelly-making;  comparison  of  methods  of  cooking  meat.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  1  and  35  or  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

4.  Experimental  Cooking  (continued)  (3). — A  continuation  of  course  3. 
Batters  and  doughs,  including  relation  between  content  and  character  of  gluten 
and  baking  properties  of  different  flours;  observations  with  viscosimeter  using 
different  baking  powders  as  applied  to  cake-making.  Oven  temperatures  and 
interior  temperatures  of  food.  Use  of  different  fats  in  frying  and  as  shortening 
agents.  Individual  problems.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00- 
10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

5.  Elementary  Experimental  Cooking  (2). — A  condensed  form  of  the  two 
major  courses,  3  and  4.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  General  Chem- 
istry. Limited  to  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
8:00-10:00,  Miss  Stevenson;  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

8.  Elementary  Nutrition  and  Dietaries  (2). — For  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  the  general  student  interested  in  the  relation  of  diet  to  health.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Miss  Ruby;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts;  Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30-3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

9A.  Nutrition  in  the  Public-School  Program  (2). — A  course  planned 
especially  for  non-Home  Economics  educators,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  physical-training  supervisors  and  others  interested  in  introducing 
nutrition  into  the  school  curriculum.  The  course  will  include  a  brief  study  of 
the  requirements  of  an  adequate  diet,  a  survey  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  mal- 

*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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nutrition,  and  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the  school  can  improve  the 
nutrition  of  children  through  its  regular  activities,  such  as  health  lessons,  cooking 
classes,  physical  training,  and  school  lunch.  It  is  advisable,  but  not  required, 
that  students  reserve  the  10:00  o'clock  hour  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  for 
observations  in  the  Child  Health  Class  (see  Home  Economics  43).  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  credit.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts  and  Miss  Ruby. 

35A.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry  (2). — A  presentation  of  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
food  composition.  The  work  is  chiefly  Organic  Chemistry,  and  may  be  followed 
during  the  second  Term  by  course  36.  Laboratory  and  lecture.  Prerequisite: 
General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  lectures, 
M.,  W.,  8:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Halliday. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food  (3). — Chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  ash 
constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  Laboratory  work,  qualitative 
and  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  laboratory,  M.,  W., 
F.,  9:00-11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  Tu., 
Th.,  8:00;  laboratory  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professor  Blunt 
and  Miss  Bauer;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00;  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F., 
10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued)  (3). — A  continuation  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary course  in  Food  chemistry  with  greater  emphasis  on  quantitative  methods, 
including  the  use  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  ap- 
paratus, and  the  Van  Slyke  amino  nitrogen  apparatus.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  2 : 30,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Halliday. 

38 A.  Nutrition  (3). — Processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  the  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in  dietaries. 
Laboratory  work:  experiments  on  digestion  and  qualitative  and  quantitative 
urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course 
by  either  39  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  36  and  Physiol- 
ogy 0.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1 :30, 
laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30;  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  2:30,  labora- 
tory, Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  2:30-4:30;  M.  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:30,  laboratory, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Bauer. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued)  (3). — The  course  may  include  blood  analysis, 
some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or  metabolism 
experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  lectures  Tu., 
Th.,  1:30,  laboratory  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30;  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W., 
2:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  2:30-4:30;  M.  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:30, 
laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  1 : 30-3 : 30,  following  38A.  Associate  Professor  Blunt 
and  Miss  Bauer. 

39.  Dietaries  (3). — Food  requirements  of  individuals  and  families  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  of  the  food  of  children. 
Theory  of  infant  feeding.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2  or  3  and  38A. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Roberts. 

39A.  Survey  of  Dietaries  (3). — A  review  and  development  of  the  subject  of 
dietaries  for  students  who  already  have  some  reading  knowledge,  or  have  had  a 
brief  course,  in  dietaries.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2  or  3,  and  38A. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  lectures,  W.,  Th.,  8:00,  labora- 
tory, Tu.,  F.,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 
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40.  Readings  in  Nutrition  (3). — Recent  literature  on  nutrition.  Prerequi- 
sites: Home  Economics  38A  and  39A.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Tu., 
Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt 
and  Miss  Bauer. 

41.  Field  Work  in  Dietaries  (3). — A  limited  number  of  properly  trained 
students  may  be  given  opportunity  for  work  in  school,  dispensary,  or  other 
fields,  primarily  for  training  in  the  conduct  of  nutrition  classes  for  children  or 
other  application  of  dietary  work.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  39  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Occasional  laboratory  periods  and 
school  visits  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Roberts. 

43.  Nutrition  Classes  with  Children  (3). — Training  in  methods  of  conducting 
nutrition  classes  with  children.  The  work  will  be  done  largely  in  connection 
with  the  Child  Health  Class,  a  group  of  underweight  children  who  will  come  to  the 
University  once  or  twice  a  week  for  instruction.  Visits  to  other  nutrition  classes 
in  the  city.  Causes  and  extent  of  undernutrition  of  children  and  methods  of 
combating  it;  content  of  the  health  lessons  and  general  management  of  classes 
and  clinics.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Home  Economics  39  or  39A.  Materials 
fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  W.,  Th.,  10:00,  labora- 
tory, Tu.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts  and  Miss  Ruby. 

60.  Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition  (4). — Individual  research  along  such 
lines  as  metabolism  and  diet  of  underweight,  overweight,  and  normal  women  and 
children,  animal-feeding  experiments,  food  chemistry,  chemical  changes  in  cook- 
ing, etc.  For  properly  trained  graduate  students,  on  permission  of  the  instructor. 
May  also  be  registered  for  as  Chemistry  101.  Where  the  subject  investigated 
requires  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  DM. 
either  Term),  hours  to  be  arranged;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be 
arranged,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  other  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

home  management 

66A.  Child  Care:  The  Hygiene  of  Maternity  and  Infancy  (2). — This  course, 
designed  for  those  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  care  of  children,  will  be  useful 
also  to  those  having  direct  care  of  children.  It  includes  discussions  of  problems 
of  maternity  and  infancy.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Home  Economics  8  or  39. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Dr.  McGuire. 

66.  Child  Care  (3). — Designed  for  those  preparing  to  give  instruction  in 
care  of  children,  and  also  helpful  to  those  having  direct  care  of  children.  Prob- 
lems of  maternity  and  infancy,  standards  for  normal  growth  and  development, 
prevention  of  defects,  feeding,  recreation,  sex  instruction,  and  hygiene.  Pre- 
requisite or  parallel:  Home  Economics  8  or  39,  or,  for  non-Home  Economics 
students,  18  majors.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts  and 
Special  Lecturers. 

67.  Mechanical  Care  of  the  House  (2). — Construction  and  use  of  household 
and  food-laboratory  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  principles  of  physics 
involved.  Studies  to  test  the  effectiveness,  economy,  and  durability  of  the  house- 
hold appliances  on  the  market  today,  including  time  and  motion  studies  on  vari- 
ous household  processes.  Field  trips  to  city  supply  houses  to  supplement  lecture 
and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  lectures,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  1:30,  laboratory,  M.,  12:30-2:30;  Mj. 
Spring,  lectures  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  12:30,  laboratory,  M.,  12:30-2:30,  Mrs.  Heiner. 

68.  Economics  of  the  Home  (3). — Social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  home 
and  organization  of  its  resources.  Budget  studies,  standards  of  living,  the 
housing  problem,  organization  of  labor  within  the  household,  and  the  relation 
of  the  home  to  the  community.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  of  Home  Economics, 
Political  Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:00;  Mj.  Autumn, 
12:30,  Mrs.  Heiner. 

For  other  courses  see  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 
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f70.  Institution  Cooking  (2). — Problems  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
food  in  large  quantities;  standardization  of  formulas  in  relation  to  quantity, 
manipulation,  and  cost;  efficiency  of  different  methods  of  serving;  requirements 
of  different  types  of  institutions;  use  of  modern  equipment.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  lunchrooms  and  bakery  of  the  University.  Limited  to  12.  Prerequi- 
site: Home  Economics  3  or  5.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  F., 
9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00,  Miss  Dana  and  Miss  Smith;  Mj. 
Autumn,  Spring,  lectures,  F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  8:00-10:00,  Miss 
McKenney  and  Miss  Sawin. 

71.  Institution  Cooking  (continued)  (2). — Continuation  of  70.  Same 
problems  therein  outlined,  but  in  connection  with  other  food  materials.  Lectures 
and  laboratory.  Limited  to  12.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  70.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  F.,  3:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  3:30- 
5:30,  Miss  Sawin  and  Miss  Smith;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  F.,  3:30,  laboratory, 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Winter,  lectures,  F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
8:00-10:00,  Miss  Sawin. 

73.  Catering  (2). — Special  problems  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  service  for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions,  and  banquets.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  71.  Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  F.,  3:30- 
5:30,  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Miss  McKenney. 

76.  Applied  Dietetics  (3). — Application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the 
group.  Practice  required  in  the  planning  of  balanced  dietaries  as  modified  by 
the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  individual,  and  by  the  relative  cost  of  food 
materials.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
38A,  39A,  70.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  F.,  3:30,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  Th., 
3:30-5:30,  Miss  Dana. 

81.  Marketing  (3). — Production,  distribution,  and  storage  of  food  supplies; 
accurate  judgments  of  sanitation,  quality,  grades,  nutritive  value,  and  cost  of 
foods.  Vegetables  and  meats  the  basis  of  study.  The  produce  market  and 
market  organization.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisites:  General  Chem- 
istry, Political  Economy,  Home  Economics  70.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th.,  10:00-12:00;  Assistant 
Professors  McAuley  and  Goodrich;  Mj.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W., 
10:00,  laboratory,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

82.  Marketing  (continued)  (3). — Continuation  of  course  81.  Fruits,  poultry, 
and  fish.  Wholesaling  methods.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  Mj. 
Winter,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  McAuley. 

83.  Marketing  (continued)  (3). — Continuation  of  courses  81  and  82.  Dairy 
products,  food  adjuncts,  and  unclassified  food  products.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
and  field  work.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00,  laboratory,  Th., 
10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  McAuley. 

86.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — Organization  and 
administration  of  school  lunchrooms  and  other  public  and  private  institutions. 
Effective  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  unit,  administration  of  labor,  apportionment 
of  work  in  the  different  departments  of  an  institution,  amount  and  kind  of 
service  required,  standards  of  work  with  varying  amounts  of  labor  and  the  distri- 
bution of  expense.  Prerequisites:  2  majors  in  Institution  Economics,  Political 
Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30, 
laboratory,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor  Goodrich;  Mj.  Autumn, 
lectures,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  2:30,  laboratory,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor 

COLBURN  AND  MlSS  SMITH. 

87.  Institution  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — A  continuation  of 
course  86  with  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  distribution  of  expense. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  86.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Mj. 
Winter,  lectures,  Tu.,  F.,  2:30,  laboratory,  W.,  Th.,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor COLBURN  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

t  Technical  course. 
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88.  Institution  Equipment  (3). — A  study  of  equipment  for  the  various 
departments  of  an  institution  with  reference  to  material,  construction,  operation, 
installation,  and  use.  Floor  plans  and  specifications.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  86  and  87  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  lectures, 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9:00,  laboratory,  F.,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  W.,  Th., 
F.,  9:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and 
Assistants. 

89.  Institution  Equipment  (3). — A  continuation  of  Course  88,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  selection  and  cost  of  eouipment  for  school  lunchrooms,  tea 
rooms,  cafeterias,  and  other  institutions.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  86 
and  88.  Mj.  Spring,  lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9:00;  laboratory,  F.,  8:00-10:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Colburn  and  Assistants. 

93.  Problems  in  Institution  Economics  (4). — For  students  qualified  by 
experience  and  training  to  carry  on  independent  work.  Problems  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  institution  assigned  for  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00; 
Winter,  Spring,  3:30,  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

97.  Practice  in  Institution  Management  (2). — Designed  to  give  the  student 
first-hand  experience  with  the  problems  of  institution  management.  Practice  in 
actual  management  under  supervision  at  the  various  centers  of  the  University 
Commons.  Prerequisite:  Five  majors  in  Institution  Economics.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  2:30,  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Colburn  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

household  art 

*fl00.  Elementary  Garment  Construction  (1). — Fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  construction  of  garments.  A  study  of  (1)  fabrics  as  a  basis  for 
the  selection  of  the  materials  used;  (2)  design  as  applied  to  drafting  and  method 
of  construction;  (3)  factory  conditions  and  laws  governing  the  production  of  such 
garments.  Limited  to  18.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00, 
Miss  Bowman. 

101.  Principles  of  Garment  Construction  (1). — Principles  of  construction 
involved  in  plain  sewing  and  their  application  to  various  materials.  The  course 
covers  the  problems  considered  in  Home  Economics  100.  Open  to:  (1)  those 
who  enter  with  2  units  of  admission  credit  in  Household  Art,  (2)  those  who  pass 
a  technical  test  in  sewing,  and  (3)  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  in 
Household  Art.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss  E.  Davis;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Bowman. 

102.  Advanced  Garment  Construction  (2). — Practice  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  costume  design  from  the  standpoint  of  materials  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  a  design;  color;  the  personality  of  the  individual;  economics  in  rela- 
tion to  dress;  the  development  of  technique  in  the  construction  of  silk  and  wool 
garments.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  135.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  lectures,  Th.,  1:30;  laboratory  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30; 
Miss  E.  Davis;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Trilling. 

fl20.  Elementary  Millinery  (2). — Arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers 
in  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  simple  processes  in  millinery,  with  a  study 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  100  or 
equivalent.  Limited  to  40  during  the  First  Term  and  to  20  during  the  Second 
Term.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second 
Term,  1:30-5:30;  Mj.  Winter,  3:30-5:30,  Mrs.  Loewen  and  Miss  J.  Davis. 

fl21.  Advanced  Millinery  (2). — A  continuation  of  Home  Economics  120  with 
emphasis  on  more  elaborate  processes  of  construction  and  design.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  120  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  20.  Materials  fee,  $2.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;   repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  1:30-5:30,  Mrs. 

LOEWEN  AND  MlSS  J.  DAVIS. 
*  Limited-credit  course, 
t  Technical  course. 
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136.  Costume  Design  (2). — Elements  of  design  involved  in  costume  selec- 
tion and  construction.  (1)  Fundamental  principles  of  design;  (2)  exercises 
involving  the  use  of  these  design  principles  in  costumes;  (3)  experimentation 
with  materials  to  determine  the  way  in  which  construction  and  color  influence 
design.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Art,  and  Home  Economics  100,  101,  or  equiva- 
lent. Limited  to  20.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30-3:30,  Miss 
Talbot. 

135A.  Costume  Design  (2). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Home  Economics 
135.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8 : 00-10 : 00,  Miss  Williams;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Talbot. 

135B.  Costume  Design  (2). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Home  Economics 
135.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30-3:30,  Miss  Williams. 

138.  History  of  Costume  (3). — Costume  in  the  different  centuries  as  influ- 
enced by  industrial  and  social  conditions.  National  costumes,  institutional 
costumes,  and  those  created  for  special  occasions.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 135.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Miss  Talbot. 

141.  Interior  Decoration  I:   Household  Design  (2). — Aims  of  the  course: 

(1)  to  establish  standards  for  the  planning  of  the  house  and  the  apartment; 

(2)  to  establish  standards  for  judging  line,  value,  color  harmonies  as  found 
in  the  house;  (3)  to  produce  harmonies  of  line,  value,  and  color,  by  using  these 
standards,  (4)  to  become  familiar  with  commercial  furnishings  which  fulfil  these 
standards.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Art  Education.  Limited  to  24.  Materials 
fee,  $2.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00-12:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00- 
10:00,  Miss  Talbot. 

142.  Interior  Decoration  II:  Advanced  Household  Design  (3). — Historic 
survey  of  architecture  and  furniture  and  its  influence  upon  modern  interiors  and 
furniture.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, including  Home  Economics  141  and  152,  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  12:30;  Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Miss  Talbot. 

152.  Textiles  (2). — Analysis  of  textile  fibers  and  standard  materials;  study 
of  manufacturing  conditions  related  to  clothing  and  household  furnishings.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Limited 
to  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  W., 
F.,  3:30,  laboratory  Tu.,  Th.,  2:30-4:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30-3:30,  Miss 
Bowman. 

153A.  Advanced  Textiles  (3). — Methods  used  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
examination  of  textiles  and  their  commercial  significance.  Prerequisites: 
General  Chemistry  and  2  majors  in  Home  Economics,  including  Home  Economics 
152,  or  at  least  4  majors  of  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Mrs.  Supple. 

154.  Buying  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  (3). — Principles  involved  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  household  textiles  and  clothing  with  a  view  to  developing  judgment 
in  selection.  Criteria  for  buying;  where  and  why  people  buy;  standards  and 
cost  factors  in  dress;  ready-made  vs.  home-made  garments;  comparison  of 
materials  available  in  retail  and  mail-order  houses.  Field  trips,  Saturday  morn- 
ings, to  retail,  wholesale,  and  mail-order  houses.  Materials  fee,  $2.00.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  100  or  101,  152,  Political  Economy  0  or  equivalent. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Miss  Bowman. 


LATIN 

56.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School  (2). — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools,  and  details  of  its  application.  Details  of  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  First- Year  Latin  and  the  subsequent  high-school  courses.  Results 
of  educational  studies  which  throw  light  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and 
the  appropriateness  of  different  types  of  material  for  reading.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Scott. 
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ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  or  to  supervise  English  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  During  the 
Summer  Quarter  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  and  of  supervisors  of  English 
are  considered,  while  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  are  considered  in  courses 
offered  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  The  Department  of  Education 
offers  courses  which  cover  intensively  various  aspects  of  administration,  super- 
vision, and  instruction  in  English.  Supervisors  and  administrators  especially 
interested  in  English  should  consider  Education  80,  81,  and  83. 

Since  all  of  the  work  in  the  educational  aspects  of  English  is  supplementary 
to  collegiate  courses  in  literature  and  composition,  undergraduate  students 
preparing  to  teach  English  should  take  courses  in  this  Department  during  the 
fourth  year  of  college  work. 

Undergraduate  students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect 
secondary  sequences  in  English.  The  prerequisites  for  such  sequences  are  the 
Junior  College  requirements,  English  1,  3,  and  40.  Secondary  sequences  must 
include  6  majors  of  Senior  College  English,  at  least  one  major  of  which  must  be 
a  course  in  special  methods  of  teaching  English. 


SUGGESTED  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES  IN  ENGLISH 

For  Immature  Students:  For  Advanced  Students: 

English  1  Credit  for  elementary  courses  from  other 

English  40  colleges,  or  normal  schools 

English  3 

English  41  (Shakspere)  |  English  70  (Shakspere)  or 

English  4A  or  4B  (Composition,  Narra-      1  English  87A  (The  Novel) 

tion,  or  Exposition)  English  47  (Period  1798-1832) 

English  47  (Period  1798-1832)  English  76  (Romantic  Movement) 

English  70  (Shakspere)  English  160A,  160B,  160C  (American 

English  160 A  or  160B  (American  Litera-  Literature) 

ture)  English  142A  or  142B  (Contemporary 

eEnglish  13,  7,  or  80  (Methods  of  Teach-  Literature) 

ing  English)  eEnglish  13,  7,  or  80  (Methods  of  Teach- 

ing English) 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  English  should  consult 
the  Departmental  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of  the  same 
in  the  Dean's  office. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools  (2). — Problems  of  teaching 
oral  and  written  composition  in  the  senior  high  school.  Building  the  course  of 
study,  relation  of  oral  to  written  composition,  correlation  with  other  subjects, 
effective  methods  of  reading  themes,  suitable  assignments,  objective  measure- 
ments through  the  use  of  scales,  etc.  For  Senior  College  students  who  plan  to 
teach  English  in  the  high  school.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  composition. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools  (3). — A  survey  course 
dealing  with  general  problems  of  teaching  composition  in  the  senior  high  school. 
For  experienced  teachers.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  majors  in  composition  and 
experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  11:00;  sec.  b,  12:30, 
 ;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

13.  Teaching  of  English  in  Junior  High  Schools  (2). — Organization  of  a 
course  of  study  involving  guidance  in  silent  reading,  choice  of  reading  materials, 
individualization  of  instruction,  minimal  essentials  for  each  grade,  correlation  of 
English  with  other  subjects,  socializing  the  recitation,  the  use  of  objective  meas- 
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urements,  supervised  study  in  English,  etc.  For  college  students  planning 
to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school.  Prerequisite :  at  least  2  majors  in  composition, 
and  2  majors  in  literature.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

13A.  Teaching  of  English  in  Junior  High  Schools  (3). — Covers  several  of 
the  major  topics  designated  in  course  13.  For  supervisors  and  teachers  of  English 
in  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  composition,  2  majors 
in  literature,  and  experience  in  teaching.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lyman;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Miss  McGregor. 

14A.  Teaching  of  English  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 
Material  and  methods,  with  special  reference  to  oral  and  written  composition. 
For  teachers  and  supervisors.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Miss  McGregor. 

16A.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Intermediate  Grades  (2). — Principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  silent  and  oral  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades;  selection 
and  organization  of  reading-materials  correlated  with  the  history,  geography, 
and  science  of  these  grades;  relation  of  reading  to  the  problem  of  teaching  children 
how  to  study.  For  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  general  supervisors. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Miss 
McGregor. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools  (2). — Choice,  arrangement, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high-school  instruction, 
new  materials  of  instruction,  current  literature,  outside  reading,  supervision  of 
general  reading,  the  relation  of  belles  lettres  to  content  material,  etc.  For  Senior 
College  students  planning  to  teach  English  in  the  senior  high  school.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  General  Survey  (3). — 
General  problems  of  teaching  literature.    Prerequisite:  at  least  3  majors  of 

literature,  and  experience  in  teaching.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,   ; 

repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

Investigations  in  Grammar  and  Composition. — See  Education  83. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  preparing  (1)  to  teach  elementary-school  mathematics;  (2)  to  teach 
secondary  mathematics;  (3)  to  teach  mathematics  in  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  education;  and  (4)  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

Students  who  take  their  principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  second- 
ary sequences  in  mathematics.  Such  sequences  should  include  one  or  two  courses 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  mathematics  and  a  sufficient  number  of  college  courses 
to  make  a  total  number  of  six  majors,  provided  that  the  courses  elected  are  not 
mathematical  majors  whose  numbers  begin  with  0,  and  provided  one  major  is 
included  whose  number  is  higher  than  14. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  secondary  sequences  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Department  Adviser,  secure  approved  sequences,  and  file  copies  of 
the  same  in  the  Dean's  office. 

1.  Mathematics  in  the  Grades  (2). — Deals  with  objectives,  needs,  plans, 
content,  and  methods  of  the  first  six  grades.  Correlation,  tests,  and  practice 
exercises,  individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  project  method,  directed 
observation  of  teaching,  with  class  reports  and  discussions.  Primarily  for  Senior 
College  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:00,  Professor  Myers. 
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IA.  Mathematics  in  the  Lower  Grades  (2). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Mathe- 
matics 1.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Myers. 

IB.  Mathematics  for  Grades  VII-IX  (2). — Deals  with  objectives,  needs, 
content,  methods  of  organization;  technique  of  instruction  for  these  grades;  corre- 
lation; project  method;  supervised  study;  tests;  analysis  of  textbooks.  Pri- 
marily for  Senior  College  students  who  have  had  one  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Myers. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (2). — Aims  and  objectives  of 
secondary  mathematics;  reformative  movements;  fundamental  courses;  prob- 
lems of  presentation;  teaching  how  to  study;  supervised  study;  the  project 
method;  use  of  tests;  directed  observation.  Special  consideration  of  junior 
high  school  mathematics;  proposed  programs;  class  management;  types  of 
teaching  and  class  exercises;  common  errors  and  difficulties.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Myers. 

2 A.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (2). — Includes  the  first  half 
of  Mathematics  2.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Myers;  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich. 

2B.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (2). — Includes  the  second  half 
of  Mathematics  2.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Breslich;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Myers. 

3.  Supervision  of  Mathematics  (3). — Theory  and  technique  of  supervising 
mathematics  instruction  in  grades  and  high  schools;  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment; securing  departmental  unity;  interpretation  of  recent  movements  in 
mathematics;  the  course  of  study;  selection  of  textbooks;  refined  methods  of 
teaching;  testing  the  results  of  teaching;  research  and  report  on  some  important 
problem  by  each  member  of  the  class.  For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  instructors  of  special-methods  courses  in  mathematics.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Myers. 

3A.  Supervision  of  Mathematics  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Mathematics 
3.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich. 

3B.  Supervision  of  Mathematics  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Mathe- 
matics 3.   M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich. 

6.  History  of  Mathematics  (3). — Deals  with  the  origin  of  mathematics  as  a 
science  and  as  a  school  subject;  dominant  ideas  that  have  resulted  in  progres- 
sive and  reformative  movements  in  mathematical  education.  Adapted  both  to 
departmental  students  and  to  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  in  high 
schools.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  3  majors  in  college  mathematics.    Mj .  Winter,  10 : 00,  Professor  Myers. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1) 
students  in  Education  and  other  departments  who  desire  introductory  courses  in 
elementary  science;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  (3)  experienced  teachers  who 
are  preparing  for  supervisory  positions;  (4)  superintendents  and  high-school 
principals  who  wish  to  learn  recent  developments  in  science  instruction  in  order 
that  they  may  supervise  science  teaching  intelligently;  and  (5)  graduate  students 
desiring  to  do  research  work  in  the  Department. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Natural  Science  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  in  Education  take  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Those  taking 
principal  sequences  in  Education  may  elect  secondary  sequences  in  Natural 
Science.  These  sequences  combine  the  courses  in  this  Department  with  courses 
elected  from  the  departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Botany,  and  form  rational  sequences.    It  is  advised  that  students 
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intending  to  take  principal  sequences  in  this  Department  elect  science  during 
their  Junior  College  courses.  Such  election  makes  it  possible  for  considerable 
advanced  work  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  special-methods  courses  in  the 
Department. 

Secondary  sequences  in  Natural  Science  should  include:  Natural  Science 
1,  2,  3,  and  7,  for  teachers  in  the  grades;  Natural  Science  1,  2,  10,  and  14,  for 
teachers  of  general  science;  Natural  Science  1,  3,  14,  and  31,  for  teachers  of 
Biology.  In  addition  the  first  two  courses  in  any  of  the  sequences  suggested 
below  are  recommended  to  complete  the  minor  sequence. 

Principal  Sequences  should  include  the  same  courses  suggested  above  for 
the  secondary  sequences,  with  any  one  of  the  following  groups  or  parts  of  the 
same,  provided  three  courses  are  taken  in  each  group  selected:  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene  1,  2,  2B,  3,  4;  Botany  1,  2,  3,  5,  or  2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  or  2,  3,  6,  32,  34;  Chem- 
istry 2S,  3S,  6,  7,  8,  or  4,  33,  34;  Geography  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  or  15,  16,  or  17,  18; 
Geology  1,  2,  3,  8,  9, 10,  or  1,  5,  8,  9, 19;  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  9,  or  14; 
Physiology  1,  2,  3,  4,  14;  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  or  1,  5,  7,  26,  30. 

Students  taking  principal  sequences  in  Science  leading  to  the  degree  of  S.B. 
in  Education  must  take  6  majors  in  some  science  department,  which  must  be 
approved  by  that  department,  6  majors  in  Natural  Science  as  outlined  above, 
and  a  secondary  sequence  in  Education. 

Students  desiring  to  take  sequences  in  this  Department  should  consult  the 
Departmental  Adviser  and  secure  approved  sequences,  which  should  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean. 

1.  Elementary  Science:  Plant  and  Animal  Life  (2). — This  course  aims  to 
give  the  grade  teacher  familiarity  with  the  common  plants  and  animals  and  their 
uses  in  school  studies  of  elementary  science.  Frequent  field  trips  teach  the 
recognition  of  common  trees,  flowering  plants,  and  some  of  the  spore  bearers;  of 
the  familiar  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  pond  and  stream.  Lectures  and  read- 
ings cover  the  simple  life  processes,  habits,  structures,  and  the  relation  of  common 
living  things  to  human  affairs.  The  constant  laboratory  work  serves  to  illustrate 
these  matters.  The  class  is  conducted  so  as  to  show  how  similar  work  is  best 
carried  on  in  the  school.  Field  work  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  hours.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30,  Mr.  Frank. 

2.  Elementary  Science:  Physical  Science  (2). — A  practical  course  designed 
to  give  a  workable  knowledge  of  material  and  methods  usable  in  elementary- 
science  work  in  the  grades  and  first-year  high  school,  treating  such  topics  as :  how 
a  door  bell  works;  how  to  make  a  fireless  cooker;  why  a  vacuum  cleaner  cleans; 
how  the  gas  meter  measures,  and  other  questions  of  physical  science  which  are 
applicable  to  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Demonstrations  and  discussions 
with  preparation  and  manipulation  of  simple  illustrative  apparatus  made  from 
common  inexpensive  materials.  Correlates  with  other  science  work  and  with 
manual-training  teaching.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1 :30,  Mr.  Frank. 

7A.  The  Organization  of  Elementary  Science  (Nature-Study)  in  the  Grade 
Curriculum  (3). — Purposes  of  elementary  science:  principles  of  organization; 
materials  to  be  used;  literature  of  elementary  science;  study  of  type  plans  of 
organization  now  in  use  in  state,  city,  and  normal  courses;  reports  upon  special 
topics.  Types  of  tests.  For  those  interested  in  teaching  and  supervising  elemen- 
tary science  in  the  grades.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalent. 
Consult  instructor  before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Downing. 

10A.  The  Teaching  of  General  Science  (2). — (1)  Why  should  science  be 
taught  to  twelve-  to  fifteen-year-old  boys  and  girls;  (2)  reasons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  science  courses;  (3)  general  science  and  the  demands  of  present-day 
aims  in  education;  (4)  criteria  of  selection  and  organization  of  a  course  in  junior 
high  school  science  or  general  science ;  (5)  types  of  courses  with  advantages  and 
shortcomings  of  each;  (6)  present  methods  of  instruction;  (7)  necessary  equip- 
ment, illustrative  material,  and  reference  reading  material;  (8)  science  work 
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correlated  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  (9)  tests  to  measure  the  results 
of  fraction.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Mr.  Pieper. 

UA  The  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (2).— History  of  the  teaching 
of  nhvsioloCT  and  hygitne  in  the  public  schools.  Aims  of  such  instruction  The 
chaninng  pS  of  vSw,  especially  the  modern  emphasis  on  the  formation  of 
corre?t  hatits  of  Uving.  Textbooks.  Legal  requirements.  Mimmal  essentials 
T?fffiP^Vies  and  successful  methods.  Demonstrations  of  important  physiological 
pro"68'  HhXtivf materials:  charts  preparations ,  lantern  ^  -cro- 
scope  shdes  for  projection  purposes.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11.00,  Associ 
ate  Professor  Downing.  . 

31A  Botany  and  Zoology  in  Secondary  Schools  (3)  .-History  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  bota^andToologylLd  the  significance  of  the  movement;  recent  mves- 
t  cations  of  plans,  practices,  and  purposes  in  science  teaching;  principles  of 
oration  of  ?ne  Llogicai  sciences;  textbooks  types  of  courses  ration  to 

students    M  Summer?First  Term,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Mr^cSZhlhool  Chemistry  (2).-(l)  Place  oi :  chemistry £ 

wmmmm 

Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science.-See  Education  84 
The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  High  Schools.— See  Physics  14. 

GEOGRAPHY 
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devices  for  drills;  methods  of  field  work  with  children;  supervised  study;  methods 
of  measuring  the  results  of  instruction.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  2.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:00,  Miss  Parker. 

4A.  The  Technique  of  Teaching  Geography  in  the  Grades  (2). — M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Miss  Parker. 

4B.  The  Organization  of  Geographic  Problems  (2). — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Mr.  Miller. 

61.  Problems  of  Geographic  Instruction  in  Normal  Schools  (2). — Deals 
with  the  status  of  geography  in  normal  schools;  the  organization  of  normal 
school  courses;  a  consideration  of  effective  distribution  of  time  between  subject- 
matter  and  methods;  adjustments  in  order  to  meet  local  needs  practicably; 
means  of  measuring  and  improving  normal-school  instruction  in  geography.  For 
normal-school-  and  city-training-school  instructors  in  geography.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  11:00,  Mr.  Miller;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Miss  Parker. 

Investigations  of  Problems  of  Geography  Instruction  (3). — See  Education  86. 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in 
Kindergarten-Primary  Education  in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  or  for  supervision 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades;  (2)  undergraduate  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  classroom  teaching  in  this  field. 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  advanced  courses  which  are 
organized  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  experienced  teachers  and  super- 
visors who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 
Courses  numbered  20-40  are  of  this  character.  Any  of  the  other  courses  may  be 
selected  by  such  students  to  supplement  previous  training. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Provision  is  made  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Education,  and  whose  special  interest  is  in  the  Kindergarten-Primary  field, 
to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  this  Department. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph. B.  in  Education,  with  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education  as  their  principal  sequence,  must  complete,  in  addition  to  all  admission 
and  Junior  College  requirements  (pp.  17-18),  a  sequence  of  9  majors  made  up  of 
courses  from  the  Department  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and  other 
departments  of  the  College  of  Education  which  offer  courses  in  the  teaching  of 
primary-grade  subjects,  and  a  sequence  of  6  majors  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  including  courses  1  or  2,  3,  and  two  majors  of  practice  teaching. 

A.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES   WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  SUPERVISION 

Students  who  have  had  previous  professional  training  and  experience,  and 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  kindergarten-primary  supervision  while  qualifying  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  should  determine,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  of  this 
Department,  whether  to  complete  the  principal  sequeDce  in  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Education  and  the  secondary  sequence  in  Education,  or  vice  versa. 
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This  decision  should  be  influenced  very  largely  by  the  student's  previous  pro- 
fessional study  and  experience.  The  Kindergarten-Primary  sequence  should 
include  courses  26,  29,  and  30,  and  such  others  of  the  courses  in  the  supervision 
or  teaching  of  primary-grade  subjects  as  are  needed  to  supplement  the  student's 
training. 

The  Education  sequence  must  include  Education  1  or  2,  and  3;  2  majors  of 
practice  teaching,  and  other  courses  in  Education  selected  from  the  following 
courses  described  on  pp.  25-37:  5,  7,  9  or  43,  10,  13,  34,  35,  56,  64,  76,  77,  80, 
81,  89,  and  91.  One-half  of  each  sequence,  at  least,  must  be  completed  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  further  information  about  advanced  standing  and 
sequence  requirements,  see  pp.  18-19. 

B.      PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHING 

Junior  College 
1st  year 

English  1  and  40   2  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  1  (Introduction  to 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  17  (Music  in  the 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades)   1  major 

Continuation  sequence  (see  p.  17)   3  majors 

Elective  (Contingent  distributive  requirement  if  any)  1  major 

9  majors 

Junior  College 
2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  3  (Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 

Schools)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary   Education   4  (Community 
Life,  Social  Types,  and  Civics  in  the  Primary 

Grades)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  5  (Manual  Arts). .  1  major 
Electives :  A  sequence  of  three  closely  related  subject- 
matter  courses,  preferably  in  the  same  depart- 
ment   3  majors 

Electives  (Contingent  distributive  requirements  if 

any)   2  majors 


9  majors 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Education  7  (Class  Organization,  Management,  and 

Testing  in  Elementary  Schools)   1  major 

Education  9  (School  Hygiene).   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education   15   (Plays  and 

Games)   1  major 

Education  12  (Practice  Teaching)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary     Education     3  (Primary- 
School  Methods:  Reading  and  Language)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  7  (Drawing  and  Painting) ...  1  major 
Electives  (One  may  be  practice  teaching)   3  majors 

9  majors 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Education  5  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 

Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

Education  12  (Practice  Teaching)  .   2  majors 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  6  (Kindergarten- 
Primary  Curriculum)   1  major 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  14  (Literature  for 

Children)  ,   1  major 

Art  Education  55  (Elementary  Modeling)  or  Art 

Education  50  (Elementary  Pottery)   1  major 

Electives   3  majors 


9  majors 

The  practice-teaching  courses  of  this  Department  are  provided  through  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the  University  Elementary  School  and  a 
number  of  public  kindergartens  on  the  South  Side  which  co-operate  with  the 
Department.  This  secures  a  varied  experience  for  the  student  in  practice 
teaching.  These  courses  are  laboratory  courses  requiring  two  hours  daily  in 
the  classroom  and  such  other  periods  as  the  critic  meetings  require. 

Students  may  not  register  for  any  of  the  following  courses  without  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

1.  Introduction  to  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (1). — Problems  of  early 
elementary  education.  A  study  of  the  periods  in  a  child's  development,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  play  activities  characteristic  of  the  period  from  four  to 
eight  years.  Reports  of  readings  and  of  regular  observation  periods  required. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Miss  Martin. 

2A.  Primary-School  Methods:  Nature  Study  (2). — Subject-matter,  first- 
hand experiences,  and  concrete  materials  which  should  form  the  basis  of  work  in 
Nature  Study  with  little  children.  The  organization  of  a  course  of  study  in  each 
of  theses  subjects,  their  relation  to  the  program  as  a  whole,  and  methods  of  pres- 
entation are  worked  out  in  class.  Sections  limited  to  35.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  sec.  a,  1:30,  sec.  b,  2:30,  Miss  Champion. 

3.  Primary-School  Methods:  Reading  and  Language  (2). — For  primary 
teachers  and  kmdergartners.  Discusses  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  spelling,  and  writing  in  primary 
grades.  Major  topics:  relation  of  theses  subjects  to  others  in  the  curriculum; 
materials  and  procedure  followed  in  teaching  incidental  reading;  phonics;  exam- 
ination of  reading  texts;  material  and  motivation  for  composition;  selection 
and  teaching  of  spelling  words;  early  writing  lessons.  Sections  limited  to  30. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Jenkins;  sec.  b, 
10:00,  sec.  c,  11:00,  Miss  Lucas;  sec.  d,  12:30,  Miss  Hardy;  sec.  a,  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  12:30,  Miss  Shoninger;  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Miss  Storm. 

4.  Community  Life,  Social  Types,  and  Civics  in  the  Primary  Grades  (2).— 
For  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  Deals  with:  selection  of  material 
adapted  to  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  various  methods  of 
presenting  selected  material;  lesson  plans  and  devices;  observations  of  teaching 
in  the  University  Elementary  School.  Following  topics  included:  home  life; 
celebration  of  holidays;  farm  life;  social  types,  as  the  Indian,  shepherd,  and 
viking;  local  and  colonial  history.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Miss  Storm. 

f5.  Manual  Arts  (2) . — Principles  and  methods  underlying  the  use  of  materials 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  with  special  reference  to  modern  methods 
of  experimentation  and  problem-solving.  Practical  work  with  nature  materials: 
clay,  paper,  textiles,  and  wood  in  connection  with  the  development  of  projects  in 
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construction.  Reading;  observation;  lesson  plans;  place  of  manual  arts  in  the 
curriculum.  For  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  11:00,  sec.  b,  1:30,  Miss  Cameron; 
sec.  a,  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Martin;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Miss  Martin. 

6.  The  Kindergarten-Primary  Curriculum  (2). — A  summarizing  course, 
dealing  with  the  principles  controlling  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  curriculum  for  the  kindergarten  and  grades  I-III.  Curriculum 
outlines  and  curriculum  objectives  presented  and  discussed.  Evolution  of  the 
modern  kindergarten-Primary  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

6A.  Kindergarten — First-Grade  Curriculum  Based  on  Children's  Experi- 
ences (2).— M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Miss 
Martin. 

6B.  Curriculum  for  Second-  and  Third-Grade  Children  (2). — M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  12:30,  Miss  Brown. 

14.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — Stories  and 
poetry  suitable  for  each  grade.  Standards  of  selection;  sources  of  material;  the 
art  of  story-telling;  practice  in  story-telling.  Selection  of  literature  suitable  for 
dramatization;  study  of  the  principles  of  play-  or  pageant-making;  practice  in 
play-making.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Miss  Martin. 

14A.  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:00,  Miss  Hill. 

14B.  Dramatization  and  Festivals  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Study  of 
principles  of  play-  or  pageant-making.  Consideration  of  their  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum, frequency,  organization,  development.  Practice  in  developing,  writing, 
and  presenting  festivals  or  plays  suitable  for  presentation  in  the  school.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Miss  Hill. 

fl5.  Physical  Education  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — A 
study  of  children's  natural  play  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  development  and 
organization  of  a  course  of  study.  Representative  plays,  folk  games,  ball  games, 
and  simple  dance  forms  with  reference  to  their  elements  of  interest  and  their 
physical  and  social  values.  Observation;  reading;  reports.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  1:30,  Miss  Mellinger;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Miss  Martin. 

fl7.  Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades  (2). — Training  of  the 
students'  voices  in  breathing,  intonation,  and  phrasing;  methods  of  teaching 
singing  to  little  children;  selection  of  suitable  song  material  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  read  music.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
2:30,  Miss  Brown;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Mrs.  Kern. 

18A.  The  Project  Method  in  Education  (2). — A  study  of  the  place  and  purpose 
of  experience  in  learning;  the  fundamental  laws  of  learning;  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  term  "project"  with  emphasis  on  the  project  of  educational  signifi- 
cance; factors  that  make  for  educational  worth;  illustrative  practices  in  project 
education  in  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools;  suggested  modifications  in 
present  school  procedures;  suggested  readings  for  more  intensive  study.  For 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30, 
Miss  Shoninger. 

23.  The  Supervision  of  Reading  and  Language  (3). — Problems  of  critic 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  relation  to  reading  and  language  in  grades  I-VI. 
Relation  of  these  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  selection  of  material; 
progressive  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  language;  use  of  standard  tests  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling;  examination  of  courses  of  study  from  progressive 
schools;  standards  of  attainment  in  these  subjects  for  each  grade.  Prerequisite: 
2  years  of  professional  training,  including  3  majors  of  Education  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Jenkins;  sec.  b,  2:30,  Miss  Shoninger;  sec.  b,  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  2:30,  Miss  Shoninger;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Miss  Storm. 
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24.  The  Supervision  of  Community  Life,  Social  Types  and  Civics  (3). — For 
supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  history,  through  grades  I-IV.  Deals  with: 
organization  of  materials  suitable  for  these  grades;  modern  methods  of  presenting 
materials;  devices,  as  pictures,  models,  maps;  sources  for  procuring  these  aids  in 
teaching;  examination  of  textbook  material  for  grades  IV-VI.  Prerequisite: 
2  years  of  professional  training,  including  3  majors  in  Education  and  Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00;  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Miss  Storm. 

26.  Problems  in  Curriculum-Making  for  the  Early  School  Years  (3). — 
History  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum;  the  extent  and  significance  of  the 
movement  toward  unification  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade;  principles 
controlling  curriculum-making;  critical  examination  of  modern  courses  of  study; 
recent  experiments  in  early  education;  organization  of  kindergarten-primary 
curricula  for  particular  situations  by  members  of  the  class.  For  supervisors  and 
experienced  teachers.  Prerequisite:  2  years  of  professional  training,  3  majors 
in  Education  and  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
11:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Temple. 

29.  The  Training  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Teachers  (3). — For  students 
preparing  for  teaching  in  normal  schools  and  for  supervision  of  kindergartens  and 
primary  grades.  Entrance  requirements,  length  of  the  course,  content  of  the 
curriculum,  best  methods  of  training  in  the  theory  and  method  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades,  and  the  organization  of  practice  teaching.  Outlines 
of  courses  required  for  class  discussion  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  2  years  of 
professional  training,  including  3  majors  in  Education  and  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

30.  Kindergarten-Primary  Supervision  (3). — For  supervisors  and  experi- 
enced teachers  preparing  for  positions  in  normal  schools  or  for  supervision  in  city 
systems.  Standards  according  to  which  teaching  may  be  judged;  observation 
and  criticism  of  teaching;  methods  of  improving  instruction;  survey  of  the 
course  of  study;  the  problem  of  unifying  the  work  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades;  organization  of  teachers'  meetings,  study  classes,  parents'  clubs;  equip- 
ment. Prerequisite:  2  years  of  professional  training,  including  3  majors  in 
Education  and  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Temple. 

ART  EDUCATION 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  supervise  instruction  in  the  arts  in  elementary  and 
high  schools;  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  arts  in  secondary, 
normal,  or  technical  schools  and  in  colleges;  (3)  students  of  Education  who 
desire  some  training  in  the  arts. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Art  Education  is  divided 
into  Minors  during  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922,  and  may  be  taken  as  Majors, 
or  as  Minors  either  Term: 

5.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art. 

20.  Elementary  General  Design. 

21.  Advanced  Design. 

56.  Elementary  Modeling. 

56.  Advanced  Modeling. 

60.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Art  Instruction. 

In  the  two  terms  of  successive  Summer  Quarters,  the  halves  of  the  courses 
will  be  given  in  reverse  order. 
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The  following  courses  are  given  as  Minors  only  during  the  Summer  Quarter, 
1922: 

6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — First  Term. 

20A.  Elementary  General  Design. — First  Term. 

23.  Industrial  Arts. — First  Term. 

50.  Elementary  Pottery. — First  Term. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — Second  Term. 

General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. — First  Term. 
The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 

Junior  College 
1st  year 


English  1   1  major 

Continuation  Group  (see  p.  17)   3  majors 

Education  1  (Introduction  to  Education)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  5  or  6   1  major 

Design  20  (Introductory  Design)   1  major 

Electives1   2  majors 

9  majors 

2d  year 

English  3   1  major 

Education  3  or  4  (Methods  of  Teaching)   1  major 

Design  21,  22,  23,  or  24   2  majors 

Drawing  and  Painting  9  (Drawing  and  Painting, 

continued)   1  major 


Modeling  and  Ceramics  55  (Elementary  Modeling) .  1  major 
Electives:  A  series  of  three  closely  related  subject- 
matter  courses  preferably  in  the  same  department  3  majors 

9  majors 

Senior  College 
3d  year 

Education  (5)  (Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of 


Elementary-School  Subjects)   1  major 

Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Art),  or 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course)   1  major 

Design  21,  22, 23,  or  24   1  major 


Drawing  and  Painting  12  (Advanced  Drawing  and 
Painting)  and  Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in 
Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   2  majors 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  (Elementary  Pottery) . .  1  major 
Electives   3  majors 

9  majors 

i  May  be  used  in  satisfying  the  contingent  distributive  requirements  (see  pp.  17-18). 
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Senior  College 
4th  year 

Art  Education  60  (Supervisor's  course),  or 
Education  56  (General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Art)   1  major 

Drawing  and  Painting  16  (Color  in  Pictorial  and 

Decorative  Art),  or 
Drawing  and  Painting  18  (Elements  of  Pictorial 

Expression)   1  major 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  56  (Advanced  Modeling),  or 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  51  (Advanced  Pottery)          1  major 

Education,  Practice  Teaching   2  majors 

Education  (Elective)1   1  major 

Electives   3  majors 

9  majors 

ADVISED  ELECTIVE8 

1st  and  2d  years  3d  and  4th  years 

History  1,  2,  3  Philosophy  6 

Sociology  1  History  of  Art 

Chemistry  1  History  A5,  B7,  B8 

Botany  History  E4,  E5,  E6 

eEnglish  11  Home  Economics  135, 141,  152 

English  40,  41  Kindergarten-Primary  Educa- 

Pohtical  Economy  0  tion  5 

Industrial  Education 
Mechanical  Drawing 

Psychology  1 
Philosophy  1 
Public  Speaking  1 
Art  Education  7 
Art  Education  22 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

6.  Introductory  Drawing  and  Painting. — Principles  of  drawing  and  painting; 
expression  by  line,  form,  tone,  and  color;  shading,  gradation,  values,  and  perspec- 
tive;  the  figure  in  action,  pose,  and  silhouette.  For  students  whose  work  requires 
ability  to  use  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression.    Limited  to  25.    2  hours  daily. 

Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00-12:00,  ;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:30- 

2:30,  Miss  Coe. 

f6.  Drawing  and  Painting. — Practice  in  drawing  animal,  bird,  and  plant 
forms,  and  commonly  constructed  objects  in  pencil,  crayon,  and  water  color,  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  the  arts  in  the  kindergarten, 
primary  grades,  and  elementary  schools.  Blackboard  drawing.  For  students 
specializing  in  the  arts,  and  for  those  who  desire  some  practice  in  the  kind  of 
drawing  useful  for  kindergarten  and  elementary-school  teachers.  2  hours  daily. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  Kimber;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30-4:30, 
Miss  van  Pappelendam. 

f9.  Intermediate  Drawing  and  Painting. — A  course  in  which  students  desiring 
more  training  in  technique  may  continue  with  advanced  problems  of  the  type 
begun  in  courses  5  and  6.    For  students  specializing  in  the  teaching  of  fine  arts 

1  Education  46  or  57  is  advised, 
t  Technical  course. 
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in  the  grades.   Limited  to  25.   2  hours  daily.    Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing 5  or  6,  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam. 

12.  Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting. — For  teachers  of  drawing  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  for  supervisors  of  drawing.  The  teaching  of  advanced 
drawing,  including  perspective,  light  and  shade,  composition,  and  the  figure; 
practice  in  working  out  typical  examples.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting 
6  and  9,  or  equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  12:30-2:30,  Miss  Coe;  Mj.  Winter,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  van  Pap. 

PELENDAM. 

16.  Color  in  Pictorial  and  Decorative  Art  (same  as  course  16  in  History  of 
Art). — Lectures  on  the  use  of  color  in  the  arts;  technical  work,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  problems  illustrating  typical  color  combinations.  Prerequisite:  Draw- 
ing and  Painting  12  and  Design  21,  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  25.  2  hours 
daily.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term);  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Second 
Term,  2:30-4:30;  Professor  Sargent,  Miss  Williams;  Mj.  Spring,  12:30- 
2:30,  Miss  Williams. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Pictorial  Expression. — Lectures  and  readings;  tech- 
nical work  involving  and  analysis  of  works  of  art  in  order  to  formulate  the  more  i 
important  elements  which  differentiate  art  expression  from  literal  imitations  of 
appearances.    Special  attention  to  landscape  composition,  in  the  Summer  Quar-  J 
ter.    Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  12  and  Design  21,  or  equivalent.  2 
hours  daily.    Limited  to  25.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

design 

20.  Introductory  Design. — Discussion  of,  and  studio  practice  in,  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  design  and  color.    For  students  desiring  a  foundation  for  later 
art  work,  as  well  as  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Limited  to  25.    2  hours  daily.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30-4:30,  | 
Miss  Coe;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30-4:30,  Miss  Coe. 

20A.  Introductory  Design. — Includes  the  first  half  of  Design  20.    M.  Sum- 
mer,  First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Kimber. 

21.  Advanced  Design. — Continuation  of  the  study  of  principles  of  ornament; 
the  historic  development  of  design;  the  development  of  design  motives  from  j 
plant,  animal,  and  bird  forms;  application  of  design  principles  in  typical  prob- 
lems.    For  students  desiring  further  training  of  the  inventive  and  creative  faculty,  < 
and  for  those  desiring  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.    Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Painting  6  and  Design  20,  or  equivalent.  | 
2  hours  daily.    Limited  to  25.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00-10:00,  H 
 ;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30-4:30,  Miss  van  Pappelendam. 

22.  Commercial  Art. — The  study  of  lettering,  elementery  poster  work,  book  \ 
design,  and  designing  for  advertising  purposes.    Typography  will  be  considered,  | 
and  actual  practice  in  type-setting  and  press- work  will  be  given.    For  students 
desiring  information  pertaining  to  the  printing  and  commercial  arts.    2  hours 
daily.    Limited  to  25.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Williams. 

23.  Industrial  Arts. — Discussion  of  the  place  of  industrial  arts  in  the  schools; 
industries  and  the  applied  arts;  actual  project  work,  involving  study  of  methods, 
tools,  processes,  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  different  grades;  projects  in 
simple  weaving,  sewing,  claywork,  wood,  metal,  and  paper-working  with  applica- 
tion of  design  appropriate  to  each.  Correlation  of  the  art  work  and  nature 
study,  geography,  history,  literature,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies  is  considered,  j 
For  students  desiring  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  on  the  basis  of  industrial 
art.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30-2:30,  Miss 
Evans;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00,  Miss  Williams. 
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24.  Applied  Design. — Corresponds  in  grade  to  course  21,  but  offers  more 
specific  development  of  design  projects,  such  as  batik,  stenciling,  painting  and 
enameling  on  glass,  and  woodblock  printing.  For  students  requiring  increased 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  and  their 
application  to  industrial  and  everyday  uses.  Prerequisite:  Design  20  or  the 
equivalent.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  25.  M j .  Autumn,  10 : 00-12 : 00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Whitford. 


MODELING  AND  CERAMICS 

60.  Elementary  Pottery. — The  place  of  pottery  in  elementary  education. 
Actual  practice  in  building  and  decorating  pottery  forms  according  to  methods 
suitable  for  schoolroom  problems.  The  principles  of  art  as  applied  to  pottery, 
involving  line,  form,  decoration,  and  color.  General  problems  involved  in  con- 
ducting a  pottery  course,  such  as  equipment,  glazing,  firing,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Design  20.  Limited  to  15.  2  hours  daily.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Whit- 
ford. 

51.  Advanced  Pottery. — Continuation  of  course  50.  Advanced  phases  of 
design,  construction,  and  ceramic  processes,  including  slip  painting,  piercing, 
sgraffiato,  underglaze  painting,  different  styles  of  glaze  decoration,  both  with 
dull  and  gloss  glazes  and  enamels.  Scientific  study  of  glazes,  and  glazing  so  that 
students  will  be  able  to  develop  their  own  glazes.  Training  of  students  in  all 
phases  of  ceramics,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle  any  problems  in  conducting 
courses  in  pottery.  Correlation  of  pottery  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Prerequisite:  Design  21,  and  Modeling  and  Ceramics  50.  2  hours  daily. 
Limited  to  15.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M .  Summer,  Second  Term,  8 : 00-10 : 00 ; 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

55.  Elementary  Modeling. — Technical  processes  of  modeling  in  the  round 
and  in  relief,  casting  in  plaster,  etc;  the  place  of  this  art  in  education.  A  study  of 
animal  and  plant  forms,  and  of  the  human  figure.  2  hours  daily.  Limited  to  15. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  First  Term,  2:30- 
4:30,  Miss  Evans;  Second  Term,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  Williams;  Mj.  Winter, 
12:30-2:30,  Miss  Williams. 

56.  Advanced  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  course  55,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  aesthetic  phases  of  the  problem  and  their  educational  value.  Observation 
and  discussion  of  work  done  in  this  and  other  schools.  Prerequisite:  Modeling 
and  Ceramics  55  or  equivalent.  Limited  to  15.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  2 
hours  daily.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Miss 
Evans;  Second  Term,  12:30-2:30,  Miss  Williams;  Mj.  Winter,  12:30-2:30, 
Miss  Williams. 

supervision 

60.  Supervisor's  Course  in  Art  Instruction. — Problems  of  the  supervision  of 
art  in  elementary  and  high  schools.  Aims  and  needs  of  art  education;  courses  of 
study  for  the  various  grades;  selection  and  organization  of  material;  equipment 
and  supplies;  methods  of  teaching;  methods  of  testing  results  and  grading  work; 
standards  of  attainment  in  different  grades.  Relation  of  art  instruction  to  the 
pupil's  environment,  the  home,  community,  and  industry.  For  supervisors  of  art 
instruction,  and  art  teachers  in  normal  schools.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Whitford. 

Note. — For  Professor  Sargent's  course  in  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Art,  see  Education  56. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

In  Industrial  Education,  as  in  other  lines  of  educational  work,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  professionally  trained  administrators.  The  College  of 
Education  furnishes  splendid  opportunity  for  this  professional  training  through 
its  supervisory  courses  in  the  College  of  Education  and  through  specialized 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Technical  courses  in  the  University  Elementary  and  High 
Schools,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  neighboring 
public  schools,  afford  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  research  by 
advanced  students. 

Graduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions  in  Industrial  Education  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  industrial  courses 
in  normal  schools  or  colleges  should  take  their  degrees  in  Education.  As  indicated 
above,  students  will  find  wide  opportunity  for  study  and  research  along  the  lines 
of  their  special  interest. 

Undergraduate  students  who  specialize  in  Industrial  Education  may  secure 
Bachelor's  degrees  by  fulfilling  the  College  requirements  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Education  as  described  on  pages  17-19.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  positions  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  princi- 
pal sequences  in  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Industrial  Education 
or  in  Commerce  and  Administration.  Students  who  enter  the  University  with 
advanced  standing  in  Industrial  Education  should  take  their  principal  sequences 
in  Industrial  Education  and  their  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Variations 
from  these  plans  are  provided  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  receive  credit  for  as  many  as  15  majors  in  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Education  while  working  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  College  permit  as  many  as  five  units  of  entrance 
credit  for  high-school  work  in  shop  and  drawing. 

While  it  is  expected  that  students  interested  in  Industrial  Education  will 
be  trained  in  some  of  the  technical  fields  represented,  no  provision  is  made  in 
the  Industrial  Education  Department  for  the  administration  of  such  courses. 
It  is  recommended  that  students  secure  such  technical  training  before  coming 
to  the  University. 

The  program  of  study  for  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
in  Education  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE 
COMING  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  work  of  the  first  year  should  include  Education  1  (Introduction  to 
Education),  English  1,  a  sequence  in  either  Science  or  Mathematics,  and  courses 
in  Shop  and  Drawing. 

The  work  during  the  second  year  should  include  English  3,  Education  3 
(Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools),  or  Education  4  (Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools),  a  continuation  of  courses  in  Shop  and  Drawing,  and 
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Practice  Teaching  unless  the  student  expects  to  enter  the  University  with  two  or 
three  years'  teaching  experience.  Beginning  courses  in  Economics  are  recom- 
mended as  desirable  electives. 

Not  more  than  ten  and  one-half  majors  in  Industrial  Education  should  be 
presented  for  advanced  standing  since  a  minimum  of  four  and  one-half  majors 
must  be  completed  in  the  University.  Incoming  students  must  fulfil  all  of  the 
regular  Junior  College  requirements. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  work  of  the  third  year  should  include  courses  in  the  principal  and 
secondary  sequences  and  courses  in  Sociology  or  Economics  which  have  to  do 
with  industrial  and  labor  problems. 

During  the  fourth  year  the  sequences  should  be  completed  and  courses  in 
Sociology  and  Economics  should  be  continued. 

SUGGESTED  SEQUENCES  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL  SEQUENCE 

Education  56,  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art. 
Education  57,  Industrial  Education. 

Education  58,  Continuation  School  Organization  and  Administration. 
Education  59,  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement. 
Education  60,  Occupational  Counseling. 

Education  61,  The  Administration  of  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement. 
Education  62,  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. 
Advanced  Standing  and  Electives  within  the  Department  to  complete  the 
sequence. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Education  1  or  2,  Introduction  to  Education. 
( Education  3,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  or 
( Education  4,  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

! Education  5,  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects, 
or  Education  6,  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. 
Education  7  or  8,  Class  Organization,  Management,  Testing. 
Education  25,  School  Surveys. 
Education  46,  The  Curriculum. 

ADVISED  ELECTIVES 

Education  10,  History  of  Modern  Education. 

Modeling  and  Ceramics  50  and  51. 

Sociology  1,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. 

Sociology  3,  Social  Origins. 

Sociology  6,  Modern  Cities. 

Political  Economy  0,  Principles  of  Economics,  I :  Industrial  Society. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  includes:  (1)  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools,  viz., 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration.  (2)  The  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  (3)  The  i 
Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums.    (4)  The  University  Press. 

Faculty  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  Cexclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five;  the  libraries  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes  and 
200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University.  The  Yerkes  Astronomical 
Observatory,  with  170  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  is  located  at 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1922-23  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19, 1922;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2, 1922; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1923;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1923.  Students  are  I 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  I 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv-  i 
ing  four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double  I 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major.  J 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Litera-  i 
ture,  and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  j| 
of  Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  11 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degree  of  j  i 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  j : 
Arts,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social 
Service  Administration. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University  ! 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  as  Guests  of  the  University. — The  President  of  the 
University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Department,  will  welcome  Doc-, 
tors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as  of  other  universities 
as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  seminars  and  of 
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carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There  will  be  no  charge 
except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for  laboratory  work. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

ROUTINE  OP  ENTRANCE 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  op  Chicago.  When 
presenting  himself  for  admission  to  a  College  of  the  University,  the  student  should 
call  first  at  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner,  Room  8A,  Cobb  Hall,  to  present 
his  entrance  certificate,  if  he  is  entering  a  Junior  College  at  its  beginning,  or  his 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement  concerning  his  previous 
work,  if  he  is  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution. 

B.      MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  Time  of  registration. — Students  who  have  been  out  of  residence  or  students 
entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter,  or  at  a  time  announced  for  registration  of  new  students.  Students  will 
register  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges.  Students  in  residence  any  quarter  may  register  for  a 
succeeding  quarter  on  the  days  announced  for  registration  in  the  Weekly 
Calendar. 

2.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will, 
(a)  in  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  Examiner  and  secure  an  Undergraduate  Course  Book.  This  should 
be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Examiner  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  come  to  register.  (6)  Matriculate  and 
register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  after  consultation  with  the  Departmental  Adviser.  As  evidence  of  admission 
the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card  which  should  be  retained  under  all 
circumstances,  (c)  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  The 
student  will  do  this  by  presenting  the  matriculation  card,  the  application  card, 
and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  University  Cashier,  Press 
Building,  Room  1.  On  payment  of  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  cards  and 
return  the  matriculation  card  to  the  student,  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and 
for  laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid 
by  check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be 
found  below.  The  names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled 
to  attend  classes  only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

3.  Changes  in  registration. — Registration  being  once  effected,  change  of  the 
same  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  and 
the  Dean,  and  (2)  after  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated  by  the  Uni- 
versity no  fee  is  required. 

PEES  POR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $10.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 
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B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  is  S50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter) ;  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Indus- 
trial Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged 
for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dol- 
lars ($12 .00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses 
are  required  to  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply 
coupon  tickets  to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the 
Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the 
instructor  in  charge;  for  courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor 
in  charge;  and  for  courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 
New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of 
the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1 .50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Rooms  in  these  halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  Application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
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a  diagram  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  90.00 
231.00 
45.00 
30.00 
45.00 

$144.00 
270.00 
60.00 
51.00 
75.00 

$288.00 
330.00 
75.00 
72.00 
120.00 

$441.00 

$600.00 

$885.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $36.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptability  to  group 
life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.    Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  facilities 
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in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  $60.00  to  $150.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $50.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $60.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study  table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $72.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $30.00  to  $75.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $12.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price 
from  $60.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are 
very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $50.00 
a  month  or  more.  The  Housing  Bureau  lists  only  furnished  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunch-room.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 

The  Board  of  Recommendations. — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  positions.*  During  last  season 
more  than  seven  hundred  persons  received  appointments  through  the  services 
of  this  bureau.  This  service  is  rendered  by  the  University  without  charge  and 
is  extended  both  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located 
who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  student  must  be  in  residence 
in  the  University  for  at  least  three  quarters  before  he  is  eligible  to  register  with 
the  Board  of  Recommendations. 

THE  GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fee  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  The  Library  is  open  every 
week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  must  present  to  the  University  Examiner  creden- 
tials showing  compliance  with  the  following  requirements: 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
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grade  in  academic  subjects  higher  than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be 
(a)  3  of  English,  (6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group" 
of  2  or  more.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in 
the  groups  designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student 
receives  his  diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Commercial  Law,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology, 
Commercial  Geography,  General  Science,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language 
group  the  units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination 
of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra, 
Plane  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must  be 
offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  \  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 

Summary  of  admission  requirements 
3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  fewer)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Education  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  proviso:  In  case  the 
character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create  doubt  as  to 
the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  revoke 
at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate  and  to  exact  examination  in  the  same. 
College  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  known  as  "advanced  standing." 

COLLEGE   CREDIT   FOR   PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade, 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  high  school,  the  accumulation 
of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before  entering  on 
the  advanced  school  work.  Claims  for  advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  are  presented  to  the  University 
Examiner  and  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  major  for  each  half-unit  of 
excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  College  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college- 
entrance  requirements. 
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2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of  C, 
but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  half  college  credit 
only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory-school  work 
is  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  unless  credited  by  the  standard 
college  from  which  the  transfer  to  the  University  is  made  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
outlined  above. 

COLLEGE   CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE   WORK   DONE  ELSEWHERE 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  University  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  infor- 
mation, the  Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own 
statement,  when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the 
University  Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this 
statement  is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing :  (1)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed ;  (2)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date 
concurrent  with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions); (3)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (a)  by  subjects  the  credit  in 
the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per  week)  given  to  each, 
(6)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and  (c)  in  general  or  specifi- 
cally the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (4)  the  duration  of  his  attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  course  book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  provisional  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit 
so  listed  is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only 
in  case  the  applicant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University 
completes  six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credit. — A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  admitted 
to  the  same  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  only  in  case  the  admission 
requirements  satisfied  in  the  college  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought;  otherwise  advanced  work 
will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies  at  the  rate  of  one  major 
(five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours)  for  each  half-unit.  The 
maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit  obtainable  in  the  same 
time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree 
is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors,  three  quarters  of  resident 
work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
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considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit,  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
pased  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  and  correspondence  work  while  in  residence. —Students  are 
not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination  for  work  done  privately  or  by 
jorrespondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University  unless  written  consent  to 
;he  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  which 
phe  student  is  registered. 

6.  Examinations.— Airy  claim  considered  by  the  Examiner  as  insufficiently 
tertified  is  referred  by  him  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner  An 
ifficial  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 

•  uuned  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  cre- 
lential. 

7.  Informal  work.— A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
ity  Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
orrespondmg  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
istitutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
ime  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
istructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination  and 
ich  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a  grade  of 

!  -or  better  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor  on  the 
ficial  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of  credit 
uned  m  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
>tal  amount  of  non-residence  work  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work.— In  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
aence  credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional 
>urses  m  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology,  for  courses  in  engineering  and  for  courses 
1  all  departments  of  the  College  of  Education,  except  the  department  of  Educa- 
Dn,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  credited 
an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  majors,  not 
I  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses.  (6)  No  course  shall 
:  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects  a  knowledge  of  which 
prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  a 
cnence  may  be  m  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of  technique,  (d)  Credit 
professional  subjects  must  in  all  cases  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  corre- 
onding  professional  school  in  the  University,  who  for  this  purpose  acts  as  a 
epartmental  Examiner  or  delegates  the  work  to  special  examiners  (see  preceding 
■ragrapn).  The  foregoing  refers  to  formal  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  not 
«nble  to  assign  credit  for  experience  in  the  practice  of  any  profession 

In  the  College  of  Education  technical  courses  will  be  accepted  on  advanced 
moing  according  to  the  regulation  concerning  technical  courses  stated  on  p.  22. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

^  ^  twe°ty-°ne  years  of  ^e,  not  seeking  degrees,  may  be 
fitted  through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of 
cdTw  m       Univer8ity'  M  unclassified  students,  on  the  following 

1.  They  must  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 

•  ivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (b)  evidence  of 
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successful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  valuable  educative  experience 

P"Ti2b  applicant  must  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  t 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  m  the  case  of  forei 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Enghsh  language  1 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3  They  must  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  ol 
definite  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  be 
received  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pursue  successfu 
the  work  desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  adm.ss.or 
sought,  or  of  an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  wfil 

required.  .  . 

4.  They  must  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  fo 


5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intern 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  unc 
graduates,  including  attendance  at  Chapel  Assembly  and  work  in  Phys 
Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 


